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HIS YEAR, the day set aside to celebrate the establish- 
ment of the United Nations is of particular interest, for 
last summer at San Francisco there was commemorated 
the tenth anniversary of the signing of the Charter. The pres- 
ence of so many of you on this commemorative occasion shows 
that your interest in this great undertaking for peace and in 
healthy economic and social evolution is as profound as ever. 

When Mr. Pelt, the Under-Secretary, who is here today, 
asked me to say a few words to you, I accepted his kind in- 
vitation with particular pleasure, though it is not without 
some emotion that I rise to speak. Thirty-five years ago 
almost to the day, thanks to the enlightened co-operation of 
the federal, cantonal and municipal authorities the League of 
Nations was set up in Geneva. Many people in this hall will 
recall those early days so imbued with optimism and hope. 
There are even a few persons present, of whom the Under- 
Secretary is one, who at that time were members of the 
Secretariat under the wise and able direction of Sir Eric 
Drummond. I am particularly glad to greet my colleagues of 
that period which we liked to regard as the heroic age, when 
everything was new, when every act set a precedent, when the 
atmosphere in the Secretariat was one of confidence and 
goodwill and there was an excellent spirit of co-operation. The 
early childhood of the United Nations was like that of 
human being—life had no immediate cares, and although there 
might be difficulties ahead, there was no fear. Heaven knows 
that in the event those difficulties materialized. 

In order the better to grasp the profound significance of 
this Commemoration, it may be of interest briefly to sum up 
the short career of the League of Nations. Since that has 
been done by a master hand, let me quote the master himself, 
Mr. Frank P. Walters, former Assistant Secretary-General of 


the League of Nations, who in inimitable fashion has traced 
its history. “The League of Nations,” he says, “experienced 
growth, success and power; it inspired love and hatred; it met 
with failure and defeat.” But, he adds, “Although the League’s 
span of life was short and troubled and its end inglorious, it 
must always hold a place of supreme importance in history. 
It was the first effective move towards the organization of a 
world-wide political and social order.” And in fact, when all 
is said and done, therein lies the main historical significance 
of the League of Nations. It met a pressing and permanent 
need of our age, which some gifted minds had long foreseen 
and which, under the driving force of President Wilson, 
received almost universal recognition after the first world 
war. 

What was the reason for this pressing and permanent need 
of our time? It is perhaps worth recalling. On the one hand 
the answer to this question explains why, despite the inglor- 
ious end of the League of Nations mentioned by Mr. Walters, 
it was immediately revived after the second world war in the 
form of the United Nations; on the other hand these few 
remarks may indicate the extent and the limitations of the 
influence of institutions of this kind. 

Such an institution has become indispensable because, 
throughout the centuries and particularly since the coming of 
the steam engine, a situation has arisen in which a very large 
number of questions wider than a municipal, regional or 
national framework have, for the first time in history taken 
on a world-wide aspect. The main trends of international 
politics, the influences of important economic or social events, 
are felt everywhere; they are not held up either by easily- 
crossed frontiers or even, thanks to improved communica- 
tions, by mountains or oceans. | am sure I have no need to 
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E. N. VAN KLEFFENS 


give examples. You have before you daily proof of this truth 
in your newspaper, which gives you international news not 
merely as information of passing interest but also, and above 
all, because the main events described concern you more or 
less directly, whether they take place in Korea, near one of 
the poles, or in some corner of vast Africa. Clearly no question 
of any importance, be it political, economic or social, can be 
definitely settled save at the international level. If in the old 
days we belonged simply to a town, a province, or a State, 
nowadays each one of us, whether he likes it or not, belongs 
to a greater community that has arisen, the international com- 
munity of which, willy-nilly, all of us are in fact citizens. 
This community is a fact, and a fact of major importance, 
which has at last called for a universal organization to meet 
the many needs of the new civitas maxima. Yesterday that 
organization was the League of Nations; to-day it is the United 
Nations. 

Does that mean that this Organization is adequate, in the 
sense that it can satisfy the needs that it was set up to meet? 
Unfortunately not; certainly not from every point of view— 
that we know only too well. 

It is not only that we have to face the imperfection of 
human institutions. No, for there is a particular aggravating 
circumstance. It is that, whereas a more restricted community, 
whether it be a village, a county or a country, has authorities 
with definite and actual powers, there are no such authorities 
in the United Nations, any more than there were in the League 
of Nations. Moreover, its structure, even without a central 
authority, is not as solid as it could be, and is not even as 
solid as the Charter desired and laid down. The reason is the 
idea of the sovereign State, which is held with such force, 
tenacity and jealousy. 

The sovereignty of each State on the one hand, and the need 
of a world organization on the other—those are the two poles 
between which the international community oscillates. 

Although national sovereignty prevents the existence of a 
strong international organization, it is obviously impossible 
to say that the idea is entirely pernicious. On the contrary. 
Under the protection of sovereignty, our countries have be- 
come what they are; sovereignty has allowed the flowering of 
the native genius of our nations. It has injected into the inter- 
national community a healthy element of competition. We are 
all profoundly attached to the sovereignty of our own country, 
and the strength of this idea shows clearly that it is by no 
means an obsolete one. 

That is the reality of the situation. We may nevertheless 
legitimately ask whether, given the gradual evolution of the 
new international community, a system of sovereign States 
grouped together without any real common authority is in 
harmony with the higher interests of that community. We 
may have our doubts, for no community can exist without 
a minimum of authority, and we may wonder whether the 
system of the United Nations gives the international com- 
munity that minimum of authority which it too needs. 

That, however, is a purely academic question. We all know 
that a stronger United Nations was not wanted; whenever a 
proposal has been made to delegate genuinely autonomous 
powers to a world or even a regional authority, there have 
been cries of “Super-State”"—as if a super-State must always 
be an evil. The fact that it has been possible to put the Europ- 
ean Coal and Steel Community into operation is therefore 
almost miraculous. Incidentally, it is very difficult to organize 
a super-State authority on a basis which is both fair and 
acceptable. 

However that may be, the system of the United Nations, 
as previously of the League of Nations, means the voluntary 
co-operation of sovereign States, without any real common 
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higher authority, according to certain rules inscribed in the 
Charter. 

Here is a twofold source of weakness. In the first place, the 
system obviously draws very heavily on the goodwill of the 
participating States. A great deal depends on that goodwill 
and on the consent of each member, and—as the history of the 
League of Nations makes only too clear—that precious element 
of agreement is not always available in unlimited quantities 
Secondly, what guarantee is there that the rules of the game 
laid down in the Charter will always be observed? In the 
organs of the United Nations the majority, either simple or 
qualified, enjoys formal authority; it has the power to adopt 
resolutions as it sees fit; but where is the guarantee that it will 
observe the Charter in such a way that the authority of its 
decisions is not merely formal but extends equally to the 
substance of those decisions—in other words, that those de- 
cisions are really in conformity with the rules and the meaning 
of the Charter? In the United Nations the possibility of 
putting a brake on the passions of a numerical majority is 
remote, and they may lead the Organization along paths that 
are dangerous both for the international community and for 
the United Nations as an organization. 

Given this state of affairs, it is almost surprising that the 
United Nations in the first ten years of its existence should 
have achieved the very considerable success that it undoubtedly 
has. We are here today in one of its Offices; in such a place 
and before such an audience I do not need to spel! out the 
catalogue of those successes, which are known to all. It would 
perhaps have been less surprising if, during the period of 
uneasy tension in which since 1945 one part or other of the 
world has been plunged, the United Nations had succumbed 
On more than one occasion the burden that the Organization 
had to bear has seemed too heavy for it. For we must realize 
this: that if you are prepared to accept a strong international 
organization, with autonomous powers to which the States are 
obliged to submit, then you can give it the most difficult 
tasks without undue risk that the whole structure wil] come 
down in ruins. If, on the other hand, for reasons which may 
be perfectly valid, you want only an organization like that of 
the United Nations, in which almost everything depends on 
the goodwill and consent of the Member States, then you 
have to take great care to avoid giving it tasks which result 
in divisions, conflicts and tensions too strong for it, and so 
prevent the disintegration of the whole edifice, and that at a 
period of our civilization which, as we have seen, demands 
a reasonably satisfactory world organization. That is an ever- 
familiar truth: you cannot have your cake and eat it. ‘To 
want an organization like the United Nations and, at the 
same time, to wish to lay upon it the most difficult tasks, 
reminds me of a man who once asked my advice: he said 
that he did not want to pay the interest on the mortgage that 
he had taken out on his house, but neither did he want the 
house sold over his head. What was he to do? 

I hope that these realistic remarks wil] not cause too much 
distress to those who, in perfect good faith and with an 
idealism that does credit to their kind hearts, have believed 
that all you had to do to ensure peace and international co-op 
eration was to sect up an international organization with world- 
wide jurisdiction and well-defined organs. However, the situa- 
tion is actually as I have just outlined it; and we must have 
the courage to recognize the limitations of our own creation 
for it is we who did not want to go any farther, and we 
have only ourselves to blame. At least let us be firm in our 
resolution to look the facts in the face. 

This is indeed a case of “neither this excess of honour, nor 
this indignity.” Ten years’ experience encourages a large 
measure of confidence in the possibilities of the United Na 
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tions. It has done remarkable things in a large number of 
fields, and there is every hope that it will do many more and 
better things. In saying this I am thinking not only of the 
political sphere, which is still of prime importance, but also, 
and to no less a degree, of economic and social questions. No 
organization in the world is better fitted to help the under- 
developed countries, to look after the unhappy refugees, to 
solve the thousand and one problems that you see included in 
the agenda of the Economic and Social Council. We must re- 
member, too, the International Court of Justice and the 
specialized agencies, which are equally indispensable. But the 
United Nations cannot do everything, especially at the begin- 
ning of its career, which we hope will be long and beneficial. 
If it is obiiged to deal with major political questions which 
provoke strong tensions and conflicts within itself, there is 
danger that it will sink, submerged beneath the weight of a 
far too heavy burden. 

There are already in the United Nations as it is to-day many 
disparate elements, there are democratic nations in the western 
sense of the word and others which, in complete contrast, 
are democratic as understood in the Soviet Union; there are 
countries that are industrialized and many that are not; there 
are States that from the threefold political, economic and 
social point of view are extremely advanced, and others which 
nowadays we commonly call under-developed States—a rather 
blunt expression which I use merely for lack of a better. All 
these elements do not make for strength in a structure which, 
as we have seen, is already not very solidly built. 

In the common interest therefore, let us deal gently with 
this institution, which is still young. By all means give it, even 
in its youth, hard nuts to crack, but let them not be impossibly 
hard. In the period through which we are passing, the world 
is swept by great storms. I will mention only those tensions 
resulting from co-existence between free citizens and those 
who, from the western point of view, are not free. There are 
conflicts arising from the aspirations of peoples who have no, 
or as yet inadequate, self-government. These conflicts, which 
are ro king our world and our age, are one particular aspect 
of the general problem of nationalism, which is charged with 
formidable feelings, passions and tensions. It seems to me 
obvious that this problem is far beyond the present capacity 
of the United Nations. Particular parts, specific aspects, of 
this enormous problem can clearly be brought before it; but 

make no mustake about this—behind these fragmentary 
discussions there is always the problem as a whole, one of the 
most difficult of modern times and even of all time: the prob- 
lem of ensuring the peaceful development of non-self-govern- 
ing countries, which must be considered from the point of 
view of the general interest, of the dependent countries, and 
of the countries administering those territories. 

The tensions, arising out of these problems that are putting 
the cohesive strength of the United Nations to so severe a 
test—and I am still speaking in quite general terms independ- 
ently of any specific problem—these tensions and these con- 
flicts are stronger when a large proportion of members are 
wondering, in complete good faith and with many valid argu- 
ments, whether under the formal provisions of the Charter 
the United Nations is competent to deal with a given ques- 
tion, whereas others, in equal good faith, take the contrary 
view. In cases where there are serious doubts on such a ques- 
tion, it is hard to understand why the International Court of 
Justice is not asked for its opinion, which, if the circumstances 
so require, can be given without delay. This is not an occasion 
to discuss the essence of these vast and particularly delicate 
problems. I will confine myself to the personal opinion that, 
particularly when such major issues are at stake, it is the duty 
of the Governments of the States Members of the United 
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Nations to take special precautions to safeguard the useful- 
ness and the future of the Organization. Further, I have always 
in mind the fact that the Charter gives the Organization a 
clearly-circumscribed jurisdiction based on considerations 
which without doubt were wise, cogent and, moreover, the 
result of mature deliberation. To ignore them seems to me 
to be inadmissible and also extremely dangerous for the sur- 
vival of the United Nations, of which the world has so urgent 
a need. . 

The time has come, I think, for us all to adopt in this respect 
a form of discipline. If we wish to preserve and strengthen 
the United Nations, we must first accept the fact that there 
are limits to what the Organization can bear, then see that 
it is not given too much to carry, and, lastly, ensure that the 
limits of its competence are respected. I know that the realiza- 
tion of these truths will be a bitter disappointment for those 
who have been led to think that the coming of first the League 
of Nations and then the United Nations would be a guarantee 
of peace on earth. Unfortunately, it is not so. In this speech 
I have already affirmed twice, and I repeat, that the United 
Nations can do and has done many very difficult, important 
and useful things in the most varied spheres, among which the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy will not be the iast. But that 
does not mean that in the settlement of international differ- 
ences the United Nations is omnipotent. Once again: its com- 
paratively weak structure, its heterogeneous composition, the 
extreme divisions and tensions that exist in the international 
community—to mention only these factors—all prevent the 
United Nations from usefully tackling the most difficult ques- 
tions. Let those who perhaps hoped for everything from our 
Organization, and those who would like to see it solve even 
the biggest problems, take comfort; we have made great prog- 
ress. Let them, however, bear in mind also the certainty that, 
if they do not want to lose this valuable instrument, they must 
hope that it will not be called on to give more than it can 
give. It is like a lorry that can transport a given weight: exceed 
that weight and it breaks down; and transport comes to an 
end too. 

You have the right to ask me what is the road to follow 
in order to find a successful solution to these supremely difficult 
problems to which I have referred. I can see several, and I 
can see combinations of several such means. In the vast work- 
shop of international affairs there are many methods that can 
bring about, if not a solution, at least some progress. There 
is the large ad hoc international congress. There are confer- 
ences with fewer participants or more limited agenda. For the 
preliminary work there are committees of experts; and to take 
the necessary soundings, to reconcile points of view, and to 
take due account of prestige. Nothing is surer or more efficient 
—and so long as mankind is what it is, nothing ever will be 
—than the well-tried methods of the old but eternally young 
diplomacy, that diplomacy which has been so maligned but 
which, if properly understood, is a salutary and in any case, 
whatever one may think, an indispensable instrument. 

These are the alternatives, taken singly or in combination. 
No one can guarantee that they will provide the solutions to 
all the problems that are too difficult for the United Nations; 
but one thing is quite certain: if you hand them to the United 
Nations you will risk not finding the solution while endanger- 
ing the existence of the United Nations. We do not want to 
lose the United Nations. It is there, it is useful, it meets a 
need of our times; and if we were to lose it we should have 
to revive it immediately, doubtless with a great deal of trouble. 
That being so, it is better to take precautions to avoid losing it. 

One question that presents particular difficulty is exactly 
where to draw the line between what the United Nations can 
bear and what it cannot. 
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Now, however great our desire for clarity, it is I think im- 
possible to give a very precise answer, for the simple reason 
in the first piace, that everything depends on the time and the 
circumstances. At a period of world crisis, be it political or 
economic, the United Nations obviously cannot be given 
tasks as difficult as when the sky is clear and all is harmony 
and prosperity. And let us not forget also that the conduct 
of international affairs is an art rather than a science, and 
that it cannot any more than can art, be bound by strict rules 
that are valid for all time, in all places and under all conditions. 
And in this only the political genius of our age can help us— 
or, if it is an evil genius, harm us. I know that this is per- 
haps a rather thin consolation that I am offering you, but 
that is not my fault, for there is no other. It is a reflection 
that concerns governments as much as Citizens, members of 
parliament as much as voters, and sets us all the duty of 
looking far ahead with a clear vision, desiring permanent 
benefits rather than ephemeral advantage and making full con- 
tribution to the general good and not merely to any particu- 
lar good. Let us then use the United Nations; let us use it 
widely, but without overstepping the limits of what it can 
reasonably be expected to bear. 

One last word. It has often been said that, once the United 
Nations was in operation, the peaceful settlement of all inter- 
national differences should be entrusted to it. To act otherwise: 
that is to say, to ask other organs—arbitral tribunals, concilia- 
tion commissions, special conferences or even traditional di- 
plomacy—to undertake such a task; would be, according to 
those who hold this opinion, if not reprehensible at least 
always undesirable. In Anglo-Saxon countries some people 
have used the expression “by-passing the United Nations” as 
a term of disparagement, as if the United Nations ought to 
have a monopoly in this enormous field. I think that is a 
mistaken idea, which can harm both good international rela- 
tions and the United Nations. Indeed, although the Organiza- 
tion may be particularly well equipped to undertake the 
solution of many, perhaps even most, differences, there may 
be some for which, for one reason or another, a settlement 
may be sought with advantage through other means not 
necessarily depending directly on the United Nations. In 
these matters, it seems to me that dogmatism is quite out of 
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place; the choice should go to the method which best serves 
good understanding between nations. Thus the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration at the Hague and the other arbitration 
organs, either permanent or ad hoc, still have their value 
just as do conferences between States concerned, and diplo- 
matic procedures, to mention only those. What is essential 
is that those tribunals should not run counter to the Charter, 
and that the United Nations should be able to deliberate 
on the result of their work. According to a recent remark 
of its eminent Secretary-General, the United Nations is 
without doubt “the most representative instrument for the 
relaxation of tensions, for the lessening of distrust and mis- 
understanding and for the discovery and delineation of new 
areas of common ground and interest”; but that does not mean 
that in every instance “by-passing the United Nations” is a 
mortal sin—as has been implied, if not expressly stated. 
Only a few days separate us from the Four-Power Confer- 
ence. We are all glad that once again the Four Powers have 
chosen this Office of the United Nations as the place where 
to pursue their most important task, upon which depend the 
happiness, certainly the welfare, and perhaps the lives of hun- 
dreds of millions of men throughout the world. This is being 
done outside the United Nations although the work is under- 
taken in the spirit of the Charter. All of us sincerely hope that 
the negotiations of the Four Powers will be crowned with the 
success that our battered world so urgently needs. The Four 
Powers’ representatives will be welcome here, for their efforts 
must be directed along the path which is that of the United 
Nations and which the Charter defines in the moving terms 
of its preamble, to which all States Members, including the 
Four Powers, have subscribed without reservation or exception 
in the most solemn fashion. The illustrious visitors are there- 
fore assured of the unstinted hospitality of the United Nations 
May their exchanges of views and the specific results for 
which the world, not without impatience, is waiting be in- 
spired by the spirit of the Charter. The world wants peace, 
not at the cost of our most cherished principles, not the peace 
of the cemetery, not a bogus peace, but a true peace between 
free States mutually respecting each other's principles and in- 
stitutions under the aegis of the United Nations Charter 
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WHY DESTROY UNITED NATIONS TO EXPAND SUPER-STRUCTURE? 
By DR. T. F. TSIANG, Permanent Mission of the Republic of China to the United Nations 


Delivered to the Ad Hoc Political Committee, General Assembly, United Nations, New Y ork, December 2, 1955 


Y DELEGATION wishes, first of all, to express our 

most sincere appreciation for the work of the Com- 

mittee of Good Offices, which the General Assembly 
established at its 8th session and renewed last year at its 9th 
session. I wish to put on the public record my thanks to the 
Chairman of the Committee, the distinguished Representative 
of Peru, and to his two colleagues, the distinguished Repre- 
sentatives of Egypt and the Netherlands for their persistent 
endeavors in carrying out the task entrusted to them by the 
General Assembly. 

It may be recalled that when we found the question of ad- 
mission of new members had reached a deadlock, we realized 
that the deadlock was in the Security Council, particularly 
among the five permanent members of the Security Council. 


The task of the Committee of Good Offices was to consult 
with the members of the Security Council with the object of 
exploring the possibilities of reaching an agreed so!urion of 
the problem of admission of new members in accordance with 
Article 4 of the Charter. The relations of the Committee of 
Good Offices with my delegation have been throughout its two 
years of existence cordial and sincere. We have had periodic 
consultations and I personally have been hopeful that the 
Committee might succeed in finding an agreed solution. It 
seems to me only proper that the General Assembly should 
acknowledge its debt to the three members of the Committee 
of Good Offices. 

The present proposals put before this Committee have come 
not by way of preliminary conciliation. So far as my delega 
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tion is concerned, we knew nothing of the proposals until 
they were ready for presentation to the Assembly. My delega- 
tion therefore approaches the present proposals without any 


commitment of any kind to anybody. We join with other mem- 
bers of this Committee to study the problem of admission of 
new members all over again. It is now my duty to put before 
this Committee the general considerations which guide the 
action of my delegation in this matter 

Throughout al! these years whenever we discussed the prob- 
iem of admission of new members, a number of delegations 
have advocated the principle of universality. The first time that 
I stated my attitude towards this principle was in the Security 
Council at its 206th meeting held on October 1, 1947. At that 
time the venerable Representative of Syria, Mr. El Khouri, in 
the course of a debate on the admission of new members, ad- 
vocated the principle of universality. With your permission, 
Mr. Chairman, I will quote a single paragraph from my state- 
ment on that occasion. 

I favor the principle of universality so ably ad- 

vocated here by the Representative of Syria, but we 

can try only to approach universality. A mechanical 

and mathematical universality is not possible and 

was never intended by the authors of the Charter, as 

is evidenced by the fact that the Charter lays down 

conditions for admission to, as well as conditions for 

expulsion from, the United Nations. However, 

it is my belief that in applying relevant Articles, we 

should be liberal and objective. Where there is legiti- 

mate ground for doubt, the benefit of doubt should 

be given to the applicant.” 
Sir, that statement which I made in the fall of 1947 stands 
today. My delegation is ready to cooperate with other delega- 
tions in approaching universality of membership. In applying 
the Charter tests to applicants for membership, my delegation 
wou!d wish to be both liberal and objective. 

A few delegations have tried to exploit the principle of uni- 
versality to justify package deals. I am glad to observe that 
there are a goodly number of delegations which, while be- 
lieving in the principle of universality, reject the package deal. 
The distinguished Representative of Greece, speaking before 
the Ad Hoc Political Committee in the fall of 1949, had this 
to Say 

“Although his delegation considered that the 
United Nations should become universal, it never- 
theless believed that each applicant for membership 
should be considered separately and on its merits.” 
(Official Record, p. 134.) 

On that same occasion the distinguished Representative of 
Norway stated to this Committee: 

“The Norwegian Delegation had said at the pre- 
ceding session of the General Assembly, and wish to 
repeat, that the United Nations should be as universal 
as possible; but it fele that the provisions of the 
Charter should be strictly applied, and that each case 
should be examined separately.” (Official Record, pp. 
136-137.) 

The British Delegation, with Sir Alexander Cadogan as 
its spokesman, put the matter very simply and conclusively: 

“Such a proposal could only be characterized as 
blackmail. The United Kingdom could not accept 
the procedure of bloc voting which it would entail. 

It continued to adhere to the view that each applica- 
tion for membership should be judged separately on 
its merits, by reference to the conditions laid down in 
Article 4. The principle of universality of the United 
Nations could not be distorted to mean the auto- 
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matic admission of states to membership in the 
Organization.” (Official Record, p. 121.) 

It is clear to my delegation that the thesis of automatic uni- 
versality in membership in the United Nations is contrary to 
the Charter, and that this principle cannot be used to justify 
package deals. I do not think it necessary to take up the time 
of the Committee in further argumentation on this point. 

The history of package deals on the admission of new mem- 
bers may be divided into two periods. The first period was one 
of confusion. During that period a smal] number of delegations 
wavered between support and opposition. Then on May 28, 
1948, came the historic advisory opinion of the International 
Court of Justice. I quote the pertinent section of the Court's 
advisory opinion: 

“A member of the United Nations which is called 
upon, in virtue of Article 4: of the Charter, to pro- 
nounce itself by its vote, either in the Security 
Council or in the General Assembly, on admission of 
a State to membership in the United Nations, is not 
juridically entitled to make its consent to the ad- 
mission depending on conditions not expressly pro- 
vided by paragraph 1 of the said Article.” 
and that, 

“In particular, a member of the Organization can- 
not, while it recognizes the conditions set forth in 
that provision to be fulfilled by the State concerned, 
subject its affirmative vote to the additional condi- 
tion that other states be admitted to membership in 
the United Nations together with that state.” 

Sir, I call the advisory opinion of the International Court 
of Justice an epoch-making opinion. With that opinion the 
United Nations entered upon its second period in discussion 
of the package deal. Whereas in the first part there was con- 
fusion and sometimes even contradiction; after the Court 
rendered its opinion, there has been neither confusion nor 
contradiction. Since that time all delegations, with the ex- 
ception of the Soviet bloc, have held any package deal to be 
unconstitutional. Since that time the package deal has been 
the exclusive property of the Soviet bloc. 

Canada, I am glad to say, has taken a prominent part in 
the consideration of this question, as of many other questions 
in the United Nations. We have on record a number of state- 
ments made by Canadian representatives on the package deal. 
In 1948 the Official Record of the Ad Hoc Political Com- 
mittee on page 74 carries this statement by the Canadian 
spokesman: 

“Certain states had in the past attempted to resort 
to what has been called ‘horse trading’ in the matter 
of membership. The Canadian Delegation viewed 
with utmost concern that type of dealing in this all 
important matter of membership applications. It was 
deplorable, and should not be associated with the 
name of any member in good standing of the United 
Nations.” 

In 1949, also before the Ad Hoc Political Committee, Gen- 
eral MacNaughton of Canada, speaking about a Soviet pro- 
posal for the simultaneous admission of thirteen states, re- 
minded us all that 

“Such methods were incompatible with the nature 
of the United Nations, which was a moral authority.” 

The stand against the package deal has been shared by the 
overwhelming majority of delegations from all parts of the 
world. 

In 1948 the distinguished Representative of Iraq told this 
Committee: 

“The General Assembly and the Security Council 
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are to take into account the advisory opinion of the 
International Court, according to which the fate of 
one state must not be linked to that of other 
states or other conditions demanded than those pro- 
vided by the Charter.” (Official Record, p. 106.) 

The Representative of France likewise stated his position 
to this Committee in unmistakable terms: 

“The linking of the admission of one state with 
that of another constituted an abuse of power and 
should be condemned, since it was foreign to the 
spirit of the Charter.” (Official Record, p. 118.) 

Let me come to more recent years. In 1952 the Delegation 
of Poland put before this Committee a proposal for another 
package deal. On that occasion the distinguished Representa- 
tive of Peru, none other than our respected friend and col- 
league, Dr. Belaunde, stated: 

“The Peruvian Representative considered that the 
adoption of the Polish draft resolution was accept- 
ing an illegal bargain concerning the admission of 
new members.” (Official Record, p. 268.) 

On the same occasion Sir Gladwyn Jebb of the British 
Delegation told this Committee: 

“that the United Kingdom's attitude towards the 
Polish draft resolution remains exactly as it had been 
towards all package proposals for the admission of 
several new members. The United Kingdom con- 
siders that any proposal which made the admission 
of one country or a number of countries conditional 
upon the admission of another country was con- 
trary to the provisions of the Charter and to the ad- 
visory opinion of the International Court of Justice.” 
(Official Record, p. 276.) 

In 1953 Mr. Byrnes, speaking for the United States, told 
this Committee: 

“that the package proposal would mean the United 
Nations would have to abandon the principles and 
provisions of Article 4.” (Official Record p. 15.) 

In that same year Sir Gladwyn Jebb told this Committee that 

“his delegation was not prepared to support any 
suggestion that the United Kingdom Representative 
on the Security Council should vore in favor of some 
or all of the candidates supported by the Soviet 
Union in return for a Soviet Union vote in favor 
of some or all other candidates.” (Official Record, p. 

16.) 

In that same year, 1953, before this Committee, the dis- 
tinguished Representative of Brazil added the weight of his 
delegation against package deals. He said: 

". .. qualifications could not be examined if states 

were admitted en bloc. The fact that careful scrutiny 
was essential had been understood from the outset, as 
was shown in the report of Committee I/2 to Com- 
mission I at San Francisco. At that time and after- 
wards the U.S.S.R. had completely agreed as Mr. 
Gromyko had made clear in his statement at the 55th 
meeting of the Security Council on 28 August 1946. 
The Brazilian Delegation still stood by the position 
then taken by the U.SS.R., that every application 
should be the subject of careful study.” (Official 
Record, p. 38.) 

Mr. Chairman, I could continue to quote from the Records 
of the United Nations. I have limited myself to a smal! num- 
ber of quotations from the Records of this Committee. I con- 
sider these quotations to be sufficient to show that since the 
International Court of Justice rendered its advisory opinion 
in 1948, the delegations to the United Nations, whether 
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in the Assembly or in the Security Council, have been un- 
animous in condemning the package deal, with exception of 
the delegations from the Soviet bloc. Now even if some of the 
other delegations should change their stand on this matter, 
which I hope is not the case, my delegation finds it right and 
necessary to remain steadfast in its opposition to any package 
deal in any form. 

The advocates of the package deal today frankly admit that 
the package deal is a violation of the principles of the Charter, 
as well as being contrary to the advisory opinion of the In- 
ternational Court of Justice. Many of them frankly say that of 
the applicants, included in the present package, are several 
whom they dislike. The present-day advocates of the package 
deal fall back on one justification and one alone: that 1s, 
expediency. Sir, I have grave doubts about the political wis- 
dom or expediency of the present package. 

In the first place, I note that the present package, by its 
formula as set forth in the joint draft resolution placed before 
this Committee, excludes the Republic of Korea. Sir, my 
delegation is firmly convinced that the exclusion of the 
Republic of Korea is unjustified. Let me remind this Commit- 
tee of the terms of a resolution passed by the Genera! Assem- 
bly on December 12, 1948: 


“The General Assembly declares that there has 
been established a lawful government (the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Korea) having effective 
control and jurisdiction over that part of Korea 
where the Temporary Commission was able to ob- 
serve and consult and in which the great majority 
of the people of all Korea reside; that this govern- 
ment is based on elections which were a valid ex- 
pression of the free will of the electorate of that 
part of Korea and which were observed by the 
Temporary Commission; and that this is the only 
such government in Korea.” 

This government, “the only such government in Korea”, 
applied for membership in the United Nations in 1949. Sir, 
I would like to say that no government established in the 
postwar period has a better claim to membership in the 
United Nations than the Government of the Republic of 
Korea. I deplore deeply that this Government is expressly 
excluded by the proposal before this Committee. 

I also note that the present package excludes Vietnam. My 
delegation likewise regrets such exclusion. 

Secondly, let us look at the applicants included in the 
proposal before us. I assume that the sponsors of the joint 
draft resolution would include Albania, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
and Roumania. Hitherto four out of the five permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council have opposed the admission of 
these four satellite states on grounds of not being peace-loving, 
of not being truly independent sovereign states, and of not 
having fulfilled treaty obligations to observe human rights. 
Most of the non-permanent members of the Security Council 
have done likewise. The factual situation, so far as I know, 
has not changed. The grounds for opposing the admission of 
these four applicants are as valid today as in any previous year. 

I had an occasion to speak at length on the application of 
these four satellite states at the 595th meeting of the Security 
Council held on 3 September 1952. I do not wish to take up 
the time of this Committee to repeat what I said on that 
occasion. I wish only to say that every word I said on that 
occasion remains true today. In summarizing the situation in 
these Eastern European states I quoted from an article written 
by a distinguished journalist and a valiant fighter for human 
freedom. I mean Mr. Leland Stowe. In a despatch published 
in a large number of papers in the United States on July 28, 
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1952, he had this to say about Eastern Europe, and I took this 
quotation from the Washington Post of that day. 

What have the Soviets accomplished in Eastern 
Europe? 

Ihey have made the eastern European countries 
prisonezs of the Kremlin. Their resources are directed 
solely to the building-up of Soviet power. 

They have controlled the life of every individual 

from infants to great grand-parents, from workers 
to women, from bankers to beggars, from peasants 
to poets, from teachers to preachers, from contraltos 
to coffin makers 

They have suppressed the independence of 
churches of every creed. They are subverting re- 
ligious organizations to the political objectives of the 
Kremlin 

[hey have placed more than one million eastern 
Europeans in prisons and slave-labour camps. They 
are expanding these accommodations toward a goal 
of several million more slaves. 

“They have destroyed all political opposition. They 
are embarked upon liquidation of the upper and mid- 
dle classes, through slow starvation, mass deporta- 
tions and death sentence ‘justice’. 

“They have perverted education. They are rus- 
sianizing the cultures, history, literature, science, arts 
and traditions of the east European countries. 

“They are well-advanced toward communizing the 
younger generation, nearly 20 million young people 
below the age of twenty-one 

“In reality Soviet Russia extends today to Berlin 
and Vienna. The red Russians hold and rule more of 
Europe than the imperial Turks at the peak of their 
power.” 

Since the summer of 1952, the situation in these captive 
countries has not changed in the least. 

The peoples of Albania, Bulgaria, Hungary, and Roumania, 
so far as I know, have not accepted the enslavement of their 
countries. They are struggling for their freedom. The United 
Nations for reasons of prudence has closed its eyes and shut 
its ears to the cries for freedom from the millions in Eastern 
Europe. Should the United Nations for the sake of expediency 
help international Communism in making the chains of en- 
slavement stronger and heavier? This is a question that all 
delegations must answer before casting their votes. 

Some delegations assure us that their support of the applica- 
tions of these states for membership does not imply their 
approval of the governments of these countries. They even 
expressly state that they do not approve these governments, 
but they go on to say that for the sake of getting member- 
ship for other deserving states, they are willing to stomach 
these captive nations. The trouble with this approach to the 
problem is that the Communist regimes in these countries 
have absolute control of all media of public information. 
What reservations delegations make here will not be known 
to the peoples within the Iron Curtain. Admission of these 
states will be exploited in Communist propaganda. Admission 
will be made to mean thar the free world, nay, the entire 
world, accepts and approves the established governmen's in 
these countries. And Communist propagandists will elaborate 
on this theme and go on to draw the conclusion that any 
Opposition to the established order is vain and useless. 

Mr. Chairman, for these reasons, my delegation is not pre- 
pared to share in the responsibility for admitting these states 
to the United Nations and thereby casting an halo of approval 
on them. I wish that the United Nations may have some 
message of encouragement or some form of aid to send to 
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the peoples in these captive countries. I regret that the 
United Nations is not ready to make such a positive con- 
tribution to freedom. I have hoped however that at least the 
United Nations would not add to the difficulties of the 
captive peoples. In admitting these four satellite states to 
the United Nations, Mr. Chairman, I have no doubt that the 
United Nations will have dealt a heavy blow to the aspirations 
of these peoples. 

The Soviet draft amendment to the joint draft resolution 
specifies the inclusion of Outer Mongalia in the present pack- 
age. Mr. Chairman, Outer Mongolia is in many respects similar 
to the four satellite states of Eastern Europe. The people of 
Outer Mongolia have no freedom. They also are hoping and 
struggling for freedom. Outer Mongolia as an independent 
sovereign country exists only in Soviet propaganda. But there 
are also some differences between Outer Mongolia and the 
four European satellite states. Albania, Bulgaria, Hungary, and 
Roumania had had several decades of independent existence 
before their countries were taken over by the Soviet Union. 
They were historical entities. The independence of Outer 
Mongolia was created by the Soviet Union as a camouflage 
for Soviet colonization. There was no independence in Outer 
Mongolia before Soviet subversion and aggression began. It 
was part of my country. Chinese sovereignty over Outer 
Mongolia was publicly acknowledged by the Soviet Union. 
Since it became, according to Soviet terminology, “indepen- 
dent”, Outer Mongolia has not, in fact, a shred of indepen- 
dence. The claim of independence has neither historical foun- 
dation nor present-day actuality. Outer Mongolia is a Soviet 
colony, exploited for Soviet purposes. 

In 1947 the Soviet Union instigated the so-called Outer 
Mongolia Government to invade my country. At the time 
when the aggression took place, I called the attention of the 
Security Council to the seriousness of the situation. At the 
186th meeting of thé Security Council held on 18 August 
1947 I reported to the Security Council that Mongolian 
troops had invaded the territory of my country up to a place 
called Peitaishan, which is well over 100 kilometers inside the 
boundary line. That aggression could not be simply explained 
as an expression of the nomadic instinct because it was ac- 
companied by a certain number of airplanes. 

In the course of the War of Korea, troops from Outer 
Mongolia fought side by side with Korean and Chinese Com- 
munists against the United Nations. The aggressors took pains 
to conceal the identity of Outer Mongolian troops and to 
black out all news about their participation. Nevertheless, the 
world press managed to furnish some information. For ex- 
ample, a UP despatch carrying dateline Seoul, November 27, 
1950, told the world: 

“The 89th Division of the Soviet Army was mov- 
ing towards the northeastern border of Korea; with 
them, there are two divisions of Mongolian troops.” 

The Sim Tao Daily News of Hongkong, on August 23, 1952, 
published the following item: 

“It has been reported that the Mongolian cavalry 
appeared on the front in Korea. It is ascertained now 
that Outer Mongolia has formally mobilized its 
troops to march into North Korea to participate as 
part of the Chinese Volunteer Army. The total num- 
ber mobilized is estimated to be 80,000. The first 
batch has arrived at the battlefield in Korea, consist- 
ing of 20.000 cavalry, the rest being airforce and 
artillery force.” 

Among the 14,000 prisoners of war repatriated to Taiwan, 
more than 5.000 fought side by side with or saw Mongolian 
troops in action against the United Nations. According to their 
testimony, several facts have been established. First, the anti- 
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aircraft guns on both banks of the Yalu River were manned 
by Mongolian crews. All the U. N. aircraft shot down along 
the Yalu were victims of Outer Mongolian troops. Second, 
Outer Mongolian cavalry units were stationed at Sinhing, 
Heisuitung, and Pyonyang. They were often assigned to clear 
up operations on the hills. Third fact, at Mount Sinkao, Outer 
Mongolian armoured units were stationed, and at Tusan was 
an armoured unit converted from cavairy. Fourth fact, many 
Outer Mongolians wore same uniforms as North Koreans but 
had distinct insignia on their caps. Fifth fact, at least two 
Outer Mongolian cavalry regiments were engaged in action 
in Korea. 

My Government would welcome a commission of investiga- 
tion from the U. N. to interview these prisoners of war in 
Taiwan, or, if the U. N. so desires, my Government will be 
prepared to send here any number of witnesses to appear be- 
fore this Committee, or some other committee, for questioning. 

Among these witnesses would be Mr. Galungashu, an 
Outer Monoglian, born and brought up in Tasuiyuan, in Cen- 
tral Outer Mongolia. He served among the Outer Mongolian 
air pilots as interpreter of Mongolian and Russian languages 
and was decorated by the Soviet Government for his so-called 
heroic work in Korea. (His decoration is today in the custody 
of the U. N. Command.) This man, if brought here, can tell 
the United Nations the extent of Outer Mongolian participa- 
tion in the aggression in Korea. 

The members of the Committee should furthermore keep 
in mind that the Mongolians, as a people, are divided, just as 
the Koreans and Vietnamese are today, unfortunately, divided. 
Of the three million Mongols, only one million, in fact, a little 
less than one million, live in Northern, that is, Outer Mongolia, 
while two million live in southern, that is, Inner Mongolia. 

Sir, the situation in Outer Mongolia can be summarized in 
a few words. Outer Mongolia was a part of China. It was 
seized by the Soviet Union, given a cloak of independence by 
the Soviet Union, and then exploited by the Soviet Union for 
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further aggression against China and Korea. Is such a regime 
entitled to membership in the United Nations? 

I have, Mr. Chairman, explained the attitude of my delega- 
tion towards the principle of universality. I have set forth the 
legal, political, and moral considerations against any package 
deal, mostly in words used by delegates whose voice should 
carry weight with us. I have completed the examination of the 
contents of the present package put before us, both as regards 
what it contains and as regards what is left out. In conclusion, I 
should like to ask, What has driven the United Nations to its 
present plight in this matter of admission of new members? 
Why have delegations made such a turn-about on this ques- 
tion? The answer is plain: the Soviet abuse of the veto-power 
in the Security Council. According to my calculation, the Soviet 
delegation has cast 25 vetoes against applicant states. This is 
blackmail. The United Nations, after all these years of strug- 
gle, is asked by the joint draft resolution to pay the blackmail 
demanded by the Soviet Union. I call this step unconditional 
surrender of the United Nations to the Soviet Union. 

The plea of expediency is based on the fact that the present 
proposal would make possible the admission of 13 free states 
When the Security Council on various occasions considered the 
thirteen qualified and deserving applicants, including Japan, 
Ceylon, Jordan, Portugal, Italy, and Austria, to mention only 
a few, China had on each occasion voted for their admission 
to the United Nations. In the case of Spain, my Foreign 
Minister declared before the Plenary Session of this Assembly 
as early as September 28 that the Chinese Delegation will sup- 
port Spain’s admission. In fact, my delegation has done every- 
thing possible to bring about their admission. But if you were 
to admit them simultaneously with the other five who, in our 
judgment, are not entitled to membership in the United 
Nations, we would be weakening the foundations of the 
United Nations, although, I admit, we would be enlarging its 
super-structure. It would be a tragedy if we destroy the United 
Nations in an effort to expand its super-structure 
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HE END of the Second World War in Europe and Asia 

ten years ago did not bring peace or establish security. In 

fact, the very means through which the surrender of 
Japan was enforced has since filled the hearts of men with 
new fears and fresh anxieties. Nothing that has happened 
during the intervening period has served to allay these fears 
and to set these anxieties at rest. Developments during this 
period have only enhanced and intensified them. 

The other day, a leading newspaper posed the question: 
“Will the atom prove to be a servant of man or his killer?” 
Perhaps the problem could be viewed in better perspective if 
the question asked were: “Will man prove himself master of 
the atom or perish as its victim?” 

The choice lies with man, not with the atom. The atom is 
only an instrument: a servant. Will man employ it for the 
promotion of human welfare or for his own destruction? 

What invests this problem with the gravest solemnity is, 
of course, its stupendous potentialities in either direction. 
Never before has man had placed at his disposal resources so 


vast, capable of being harnessed to such varied uses in so many 
fields of human endeavor. 

Mankind stands at the threshold of a new era; it is witness 
ing the inauguration of a new epoch. Of all the manifold and 
almost limitless possibilities of progress, of beneficence, of the 
promotion of human welfare, of the alleviation of pain, in 
short, of the enrichment of life on earth, that are opening out 
before us, we can today form but a vague concept. The pros- 
pect should, however, inspire us with hope and fill our hearts 
with eagerness to scale new heights, to penetrate fresh 
mysteries, to master new secrets, to harness an ever multiply- 
ing volume of forces and powers to the service of man. Our 
dominant feeling should be of joy and jubilation. On the con 
trary, as I have said, it is one of fear and anxiety, amounting 
sometimes to terror. It is strange and bewildering that this 
should be so. 

Every increase of knowledge, every accession of human 
Capacity, is a widening of horizons, a broadening of the fields 
of endeavor and achievement. It is a Divine bounty; it is a 
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mark of Divine approval of man’s increasing exercise of the 
talents bestowed upon him by his Maker. It should foster 
human happiness; be a perpetual source of joy. 

Then why is it that recent revolutionary advances in certain 
domains of scence and technology have incited and augmented 
fear and anxiety and intensified a sense of doom, rather than 
stimulated an upsurge of happiness derived from a sense of 
achievement, an anucipation of much higher standards of 
human welfare? 

Is it because the scientific revolution has outpaced man’s 
slow advance in other domains? Is it because a rift has ap- 
peared between man’s rapidly increasing capacity and power 
for good or ill, on the one hand, and his standards of good and 
evil and his capacity for fostering good and restraining evil, 
on the other? May it not be that the spectacle of this ever- 
widening rift and the contemplation of the awful catastrophe 
that must overtake mankind if this rift should become un- 
bridgeable are the true causes of our fear and anxiety? 

If this is so, should not our effort be directed towards search- 
ing for the means of integration between all aspects of human 
life, so that life should become a coordinated whole or unity, 
and cease to be at conflict with itself? 

Human society, starting with the family, has progressed 
through the tribe to the nation and is now seeking to take on 
an international character. In the course of this process, various 
sections have had to contend with many difficulties. The 
struggle has left troublesome legacies, which are still awaiting 
settlement and adjustment. In many spheres even our most 
advanced thinking, however, still falls short of that which 
has been made imperative by the scientific revolution. In most 
respects our thinking is still national or, at the most, cun- 
tinental. It is not yet truly international or global, though even 
that would not be adequate to the needs of today. 

Our first need is that our thinking should transcend all 
intervening limitations and barriers and embrace humanity 
and the universe, in its scope. 

The atom bomb was exploded ten years ago; we now have 
the hydrogen bomb, are faced with the cobalt bomb and may 
soon be confronted with even more powerful and far-reaching 
developments. We cannot hope to keep pace with, much less 
control and direct, “stratospheric,” “fissionary” and “fusionary” 
forces, if | might be permitted so to designate them, with 
thinking at the pedestrian, bow and arrow, and gunpowder 
levels. We must train ourselves to think in terms of humanity 
and the universe. 

But when I say humanity and the universe, I do not mean 
to confine myself to man and his life on this planet in all its 
dimensions. That again is a limitation which tends to distort 
our perspective. To prove adequate to our needs of today and 
tomorrow and to exhibit things and values in their true pro- 
portions, our perspective must acquire the widest, almost a 
limitless, sweep. In the speed of our movement, we have 
pierced the supersonic barrier; our moral and spiritual vision 
must also pierce the barriers set up by our present concepts of 
life and mortality. We must learn to think, not only in terms 
of life and death, but also in terms of the hereafter. It is only 
then that our perspective will become correctly adjusted and 
we shall be able to devise and put into effect a true standard 
of values. If we do not begin to think in terms of eternity, our 
thinking will be out of measure and will continue unbalanced. 
We must, therefore, adjust our thinking to new dimensions, 
namely, Humanity, Universe and Eternity 

1 am a Muslim. My thinking is stimulated, nourished and 
sustained by the eternal verities taught by Islam. I would beg 
you, therefore, to bear with me while I proceed to illustrate 
what I have just said, from the source that I have indicated, 
namely, the Quran, the scripture of Islam. I venture to think 
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that you will find little in what I may submit with which 
you may be disposed to find fault. Indeed, you will recognize 
that this guidance proceeds from the Source that we are all 
happy to share and bear witness to. The Quran opens with 
the brief verse: 

“The perfect worthiness of all true praise belongs to God, 
Who nourishes, sustains and stage by stage leads towards 
perfection all the universes.” 

Thus, at the very outset, our thinking is lifted to the level 
of the universe and its stage by stage evolution towards per- 
fection, or, in other words, towards greater and greater bene- 
ficence. It is worthy of note that the plural and not the singular 
has been employed in respect of the universe. There are 
universes beyond universes: they are all evolving towards ever- 
increasing beneficence. 

We are further reminded that all this beneficence is for the 
service and benefit of man. 

“God has subjected to your service whatsoever is in the 
heavens and whatsoever is in the earth; all this is from Him. 
In this surely are Signs for a people who reflect.” (XLV: 14) 

To discover these Signs and to derive full benefit from 
them, it is necessary to reflect upon the phenomena to which 
attention has been drawn. Here is thus a direct exhortation to 
lift our thinking to the level of the universe for the benefit 
of the whole of mankind. There are many other verses in the 
Quran which reinforce the same idea of the subordination of 
al! that is in the universe to the service of man and the exhorta- 
tion to ponder, to reflect and to reason. For instance: 

“He grants wisdom to whom He pleases, and whoever is 
granted wisdom is indeed granted abundant good; and none 
would be reminded save those endowed with understanding.” 
(11:270) 

The principles of “fission” and “fusion” are but forward 
steps towards the enrichment and fulfillment of human life 
and should not be a source of fear or anxiety. They are, as I 
have said, gifts and bounties; an accession of power and 
strength. It is their use or abuse which would convert them 
into instruments of good or evil. 

The question remains, what is it that will serve to safe- 
guard humanity against their abuse and against the abuse 
of further accessions of power and strength? We must 
recognize that the march of knowledge and the advance of 
science will not be reversed or checked. Nor must we seek 
to reverse, check or slow them down. Any such attempt 
would in any case prove futile and would, moreover, be 
evidence that we are seeking to reverse our destiny. 

Those of us who believe that God is truly the Creator of 
the Universe and not merely a so-called First Cause, must 
perforce believe that the universe, and so also man, have been 
created with a purpose and that we must constantly advance 
towards the fulfillment of that purpose. 

The Quran says: 

“God is the Creator of all things and He is Guardian over 
them all: His are the keys of the heavens and the earth: Those 
who reject the Signs of God, they are the losers.” (XXXIX: 
63-64) 

“We have not created the heaven and the earth and all that 
is between the two in sport. Had We wished to find a pastime, 
We would surely have found it in what is with Us, if at all 
We had been so inclined.” (XXI:17-18) 

“We have not created the heaven and earth and all that is 
between them in vain. This is the view of those who reject Us. 
Woe then to those who reject Us, because of the Fire.” 
(XXXVIII:28) 

“God has created the heaven and the earth with truth and 
that every soul may be requited with that which it earns; and 
they shall not be wronged.” (XLV:23) 
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“Did you then think that We had created you without pur- 
pose and that you would not be brought back to Us?” 
(XXIII:116) 

God is the Creator of the universe, the universe is under 
His control. He has created the universe and man with a 
purpose. We must all return to Him and are accountable to 
Him. This consciousness must inspire, direct and guide us all 
the time. The purpose of man’s creation is that he should be- 
come a manifestation of God's attributes, in other words, the 
image of God. (LI:57) 

All the ills from which we suffer today are a consequence 
of our neglect of this purpose and our apathy in its pursuit. In 
fact, most of us are prone to substitute the means which have 
been provided for the attainment of this purpose for the 
purpose itself. We occupy ourselves with the diligent pursuit 
of the means as ends in themselves: they become the idols that 
we worship. Thus we constantly defeat the true purpose of 
our existence and by creating multiple barriers between our- 
selves and God, we finally shut ourselves off from Him. 

Our deepest concern should be to put ourselves in accord 
with God, our Creator, the true source of all beneficence. How 
to do it is no great mystery. The Quran puts it in very simple 
language: — 

“When My servants ask thee about Me say: ‘I am near, I 
answer the prayer of the supplicant when he prays to Me.’ 
So they should hearken to Me and believe in Me, that they 
may follow the right way.” (II:187) 

Once we have established our relationship with God and 
are in accord with Him, it would become easy to think in 
terms of humanity. It is only through God that we can adjust 
our relationship with our fellow beings of all races, colors, 
creeds and classes. Any other approach is bound to be partial 
and must fall short in some respect or the other. The realiza- 
tion that every human being is God's creature, servant, am- 
bassador, with a spark of divinity in him or her, alone will 
enable each of us, not only to exercise tolerance and patience, 
to cultivate sympathy and understanding, but also to respect 
the personality of every other and thus to promote the dignity 
and worth of the human person. We must recognize the simple 
fact that each one of us is related to every other and indeed 
to the whole universe only through his or her own personality. 
The universe has a meaning for each one of us only through 
his or her own individual personality. Outside of our own 
personality, it has no meaning for us. While we are conscious 
of this fact vis-a-vis ourselves, are we equally conscious of it 
in respect of every other human being? This lies at the root of 
the whole concept of the brotherhood of man, of which we 
hear so much these days and of which we still see so little in 
practice across the social, religious, racial and color divisions. 
We must respect, revere, reverence the personality of every 
other human being to make brotherhood a reality. This can 
come about only by the realization of our common relation- 
ship to each other through our common allegiance to God 
and our holding fast to that allegiance. 

“Hold fast, all together, by the rope of God, and be not 
divided: and remember the favor of God, which He bestowed 
upon you when you were enemies and He united your hearts 
in love, so that thereby through His grace you became as 
brothers. You were on the brink of a pit of fire and He saved 
you from it. Thus does God explain to you His Signs that 
you may be guided.” (III:104) 

Yet in our relationship with our fellow beings, as in all other 
relationships, we must have some standard of worth and value. 
If it is not to be family, rank, wealth, office, race, color, etc., 
what then shall it be? Here is the standard. 

“Oh, mankind, We have created you from male and female 
and have made you into tribes and nations for greater facility 
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of intercourse. Verily, the most honorable among you, in the 
Sight of God, is he who is the most righteous among you. 
Surely God is All-Knowing, All-Aware.” (XLIX:14) 

If the purity and righteousness of a person's life become 
the sole criteria of honor among mankind, as we are taught 
they are in the sight of God, we shall very soon achieve a 
much needed moral and spiritual revolution in society and 
in its outlook. All other standards would then adjust them- 
selves in subordination to this. For, again, it is obvious and 
at various places the Quran recognizes, that all factors in 
human life have their uses and their value and that they can 
all serve a beneficent purpose if they are properly regulated 
and adjusted. Islam is a faith that insists upon the acceptance 
of life on a positive and constructive basis and disapproves and 
even condemns the rejection, negation, or stultification of 
life. It seeks to inculcate a consciousness of the capacity and 
dignity of life and a recognition of the far-reaching con 
sequences of human action and human thought. We are ad- 
monished: 

“Oh, ye who believe, fear God and let every soul look to 
what it sends forth for the morrow. Fear God: Verily God is 
well aware of what you do. Be not like those who forgot God 
and whom He has consequently caused to forget their own 
souls.” (LIX:19-20) 

It is disregard of the morrow that has falsified our standards 
of values. 

“They say, “There is nothing but this our present life; we 
live here and we die, Time alone destroys us.’ They have no 
knowledge concerning it, they do but conjecture . . . Say, ‘It 
is God who gives you life, then causes you to die; then He will 
gather you together unto the Day of Resurrection about which 
there is no doubt. But most men know not.’ To God belongs 
the kingdom of the heavens and the earth and when the Hour 
shall come, on that day those who follow falsehood will be the 
losers.” (XLV:25 and 27-28) 

The Quran is as insistent upon belief in the life after death 
as it is upon belief in the Existence and Unity of God. It 
warns that without this belief, human life would not be in 
balance. It is only through achieving this “balance,” neither 
transgressing nor falling short of the measure set up by God, 
that life on earth can become beneficent. 

"Verily, We sent our Messengers with Manifest Signs and 
sent down with them the Book and the Balance that men 
should conduct themselves with equity.” (LVII:26) 

“The heaven He has raised high and set up a measure, so 
that you keep the balance with equity and neither transgress 
nor fall short of the measure.” (LV:8-10) 

It is only a life which is in “balance” in the perspective of 
today and of tomorrow, that is to say, a perspective that em- 
braces both the foreground of the here and the background of 
the hereafter, in accordance with the measure set up by God, 
neither transgressing nor falling short of it, that can be truly 
beneficent. It is only men who lead such lives who will always 
stand with truth and justice and conduct themselves with 
equity. In their hands and under their control, al! powers and 
all forces, “stratospheric,” “fissionary,” “fusionary” and _ still 
others that may be developed will only be instruments of 
beneficence, that will be employed for fostering human wel 
fare to the greater glory and praise of God. 

It may be asked, is this not merely a counsel of perfection? 
It certainly zs a counsel of perfection; nothing less would be 
adequate. Burt it is not merely a counsel in the sense of being 
only academic speculation. What has been said here by way 


of introduction and illustration and that which is expounded 
in the Quran in greater detail as the way of the beneficent 
life in all spheres, spiritual, moral, physical, is all eminently 


practicable and can easily be put into effect 
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But it may be said further, what about the mischief that 
may be wrought involving the destruction of culture and 
civilization, if not the destruction of life itself, by the irrespon- 
sible conduct of those who may not be prepared to subscribe 
to these values and may in fact be opposed to them? 

In the first place, while offering guidance on all funda- 
mentals affecting various aspects of human life, the Quran 
takes note also of that which has just been mentioned. It bids 
us to be steadfast in upholding beneficent values, but also 
warns us to be constantly vigilant and on guard against those 
who would seek to destroy them. 

“Oh, ye who believe, be steadfast and strive to excel in 
steadfastness and be on your guard and keep your duty to God 
that you may prosper.” (III:201) 

Eternal vigilance is the price of security and the safeguard- 
ing of beneficence 

That our vigilance and all the sacrifices that it might entail 
should weigh in our favor in the Balance, we must take a 
firm stand in support of truth and righteousness and proclaim 
this as our sole and complete ideal. In other words, we must 
definitely take our stand on the side of God and substitute 
His will rather than our own as our motive. 

This might mean for some of us a complete overhauling of 
the manner of our lives, of our conduct and of our values. In 
other words, we may need to carry through a spiritual and 
moral revolution, at least matching, if not in its turn outpacing, 
the scientific and technological revolution, the unfolding of 
which we are privileged to witness.’ 

The proclamation and repetition of high moral principles, 
though necessary, is of little value unless we carry them ino 
effect and illustrate them in our conduct. A rift between our 
professions and our practices would portend as grave danger 
as the rift between our scientific and technological achieve- 
ments and our spiritual and moral standards. 

We must completely eschew hypocrisy and make-believe. 
This would go far to reassure those who may entertain doubt of 
our motives and be afraid of our intentions. 

“Oh, ye who believe, why do you say that which you do 
not. Most displeasing is it in the sight of God that you should 
say and do not.” (LX1:34) 

Having set our own house in order by the adoption of 
wholly beneficent standards of values and having brought our 
conduct in‘o conformity with those values, we must convince 
those with whom we seek to enter into agreements, covenants 
and practical dealings, of our utter sincerity of purpose. We 
must avoid all equivocation. 

“Oh, ye who believe, do your duty to God and say the 
straightforward word; He will bless your works with bene- 
ficence and will eliminate the consequences of your defaults.” 
(XXX:71-72) 

All engagements, trusts and covenants must be fully and 
faithfully carried out in the letter as well as in the spirit. The 
Quran, while enumerating the characteristics of those who 
would make a success of their lives says: “and those who are 
watchful of their trusts and their covenants.” (XXIII:9) 

Patience and steadfastness must inspire both our policies and 
our conduct. This is a hard discipline, but is made easy for 
those who have the certainty of faith in God and the ultimate 
return to Him. 

“Seek help with patience and prayer; this indeed is hard 
save for the humble in spirit, who know for certain that they 
will meet their Lord, and that to Him they will return.” 
(XXIV:6-7) 

But all this, while helping to set up a society strong in 
beneficence, would not necessarily secure it against Opposition, 
persecution and the kind of situation which has come to be 
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known as “cold war.” In fact, history shows that every attempt 
to set up such a society and to conduct it on these principles 
has always met with opposition and persecution. Even then 
the remedy is steadfas:ness and righteous living. 

“You shall surely be tried in your possessions and in your 
persons and you shall surely hear many hurtful things from 
those who were given the Book before you and from those 
who set up associates with God; but if you show fortitude and 
act righteously, that indeed is a matter of high resolve.” 
(III: 187) 

For good is not only beneficent in itself, it is a positive 
force against evil, which is negative. The one has the qualities 
of life, health and progress, while the other is a distemper or 
disease which, if not cured and removed, brings death. Evil 
is curable only by good, for good prevails over evil and 
overcomes it. 

“Good drives away evil; this is a reminder for those who 
would remember.” (II:115) 

Alas, we often forget this reminder. It is so easy to yield 
to the temptation of giving as “good” as we receive; only 
in this context, “good” is a euphemism for “bad.” In situations 
like those with which civilization is faced today, the founda- 
tions of a culture are put to their severest test. If they survive 
the test, the culture will endure and flourish even more vigor- 
ously, though the superstructure may be shaken and may have 
to be put in order. If the foundations give way, everything 
will fall into ruin. The foundations will not endure unless they 
rest upon truth and righteousness. Those who build on these, 
build on a firm and secure rock; those who build on falsehood 
and evil or on a mixture of good and evil, build on sand. He 
who stands firfm on goodness will not only save himself, he 
may also save his brother who is opposed to him and is seeking 
to injure him and to do him harm. 

“Good and evil are not alike. Repel evil with that which is 
best, and lo, he between whom and thyself was enmity will 
become as though he were a warm friend. But none is granted 
this save those who are steadfast; and none is granted this 
save those who possess a large share of good.” ( XLI:35-36) 

Patience, steadfastness, high resolve, combined with watch- 
fulness and vigilance and a firm determination that good shall 
not relax in any Circumstances, even under constant provoca- 
tion, its efforts to overcome evil: this is the only rule of con- 
duct that will avail in the crisis through which mankind is 
passing. 

We must make a firm resolve that we shall cooperate with 
each other only in the promotion of beneficence and righteous- 
ness and that no amount of provocation shall induce us to 
lend our support to oppression or wrong. “Cooperate with one 
ano’her in righteousness and piety; do not assist one another 
in sin and transgression. Fear God; surely God is severe in 
punishment.” (V:3) 

On the other hand, Islam does not teach submission to evil, 
for that would amount to supporting and fostering it. Islam 
conceives of a truly beneficent society as composed of persons 
who seek to maintain a just balance between the values per- 
taining to this life and the next, constantly fostering good and 
restra.ning wrong and evil. 

This is a brief summary of the principles which would afford 
protection against the abuse or misuse of nuclear, atomic or 
any other kind of power and would confine their use to peace- 
ful and beneficent purposes. To the degree to which these 
principles are accepted and put into effect, we shall get rid 
of our fears and anxieties and develop a sense of security 
devoting ourselves to progress and the promotion of human 
welfare. We do not need to suffer any despondency that 
guidance adequate to our needs is not available. I have referred 
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to the opening verse of the Quran. The very next verse 
mentions one of the attributes of God as Rahman. The word 
is commonly translated as the Beneficent, but its exact import 
is “He who makes provision for our every need before the 
need manifests itself.” We may be sure, therefore, that He 
has made provision for our guidance through the epoch which 
is opening up before us. By accepting and acting upon that 
guidance, we can make our lives wholly and truly Seneficent. 
This alone would give us complete security. We shall thereby 
disarm all aggression. Should aggression neverthless be em- 
barked upon and persisted in, we shall, having put ourselves 
and all aspects of our lives in complete accord with Divine 
guidance, but only then and not merely because we have 
chosen any particular label, be granted the strength and the 
perseverance to overcome it, even if we may happen to be 
smaller in numbers and weaker in resources. History bears 
ample witness to this. “How many a small party has triumphed 
over a large party, by God's command: God is with the stead- 
fast.” (11:250) 

The Quran says: “God is the light of the heavens and the 
earth.” (XXIV:36) He brings men out of darkness into the 
light through His Signs, and bestows light upon His servants 
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by which they are guided and in which they walk. (LVII: 10, 
13 and 29) 

The principal function of light is to make everything appear 
in its true reality. We must constantly seek God's light for 
our guidance, so that we may be enabled to see everything in 
its true reality and may be safeguarded against falling into 
error. We have His firm promise that if we strive for Him, 
He will guide us along His paths and that He is ever with 
those who act righteously. (XXIX:70) 

Before I conclude, I should like to say a word to remove a 
misconception concerning Islam which is very common in the 
West. It is often said that the attitude of Islam is one of oppo- 
sition to other faiths. I shall here content myself with making 
two quotations to repel this charge: “Surely those who have 
believed, and the Jews, and the Sabians, and the Christians— 
who so believes in God and the Last Day and acts righteously, 
on them shall come no fear nor shall they grieve.” (V:70) 

"Say, oh people of the Book, come to a word equal between 
us and you—that we worship none but God and that we 
associate no partners with Him and that some of us take not 
others for Lords besides God.” (III:65) 

That invitation stands for all time. 

“All praise to God the Lord of all the Universes.” 
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OOD MORNING, gentlemen. First, I want to extend 
to you a very sincere and hearty welcome, on behalf 
of the Standard Oil Company of California. 

We of the company are indeed pleased to have you as our 
guests. And I might add, we feel extremely privileged to be 
a part of this program of the International Co-operation 
Administration. We recognize that your country offers the 
West a great opportunity for consolidating the strength and 
ideals of the Free World. We also recognize that the founda- 
tion of a democratic structure in Japan must rest on a sound 
and thriving economy. 

As leading businessmen of your country, you have already 
shown a tremendous capacity for rebuilding, and moving 
ahead economically, in the face of many obstacles. I believe, 
and I know my colleagues believe, that Japan can make a 
great contribution to the improvement of human welfare 
throughout the Free World. If we American businessmen, 
meeting here informally, can help you to make this effort 
even more effective, our time will have been well spent. 

You have before you a schedule which indicates that I am 
to speak on the Philosophy of Management—what top man- 
agement believes are its basic responsibilities to the public, 
and to the other people in the company. I’m sure that you 
appreciate this is 2 complicated and often controversial sub- 
ject. Probably no subject has been argued more thoroughly 
in business literature. Probably no subject has aroused more 
misunderstanding. 

To digress for a moment, I might mention that this 
misunderstanding is the result of a lack of appreciation of 
the nature of American business in general. Our business 
structure is a dynamic one—ever changing, ever growing. In 
the past century alone it has undergone almost a complete 
reconstruction and direction. 


A century, of course, is a great deal of time to an individual 
man. Yet in the larger scope of things, it is little more than 
a moment. Your Far Eastern civilization—its customs and 
values—has been developed over thousands of years. Western 
man, too, has been slow in developing. Yet in a single century 
—and mostly in the last fifty years—his entire economic 
structure, and therefore his social structure, has been pretty 
thoroughly changed. Is it any wonder that many people still 
do not understand what has happened, and is still happening? 

One example of this lack of understanding by some people 
is a common tendency to criticize American business for 
errors which were committed decades ago. By modern stand- 
ards, it is entirely true that the business philosophy of the 
19th century was, to say the least, not too broad. Burt time 
did not stop in the 19th century. Businessmen learned, and 
they made progress. As a recent presidential candidate pointed 
out, some of these men “were dragged, kicking and screaming, 
into the 20th century.” But they got there, all the same, and 
the vast majority of them, I think, did not need to be dragged 
They had the common sense to adapt to changing times and 
they deserve the credit for it. 

I might review for you here, the conditions which led to 
the development of modern business philosophy. Much as 
in your country, I imagine, the economy of the United Srates 
of the 18th and early 19th centuries centered largely around 
farming. Such manufacturing as existed, if you could call it 
that, was carried on by individuals, or small groups of skilled 
craftsmen. The activities of these individuals, or small groups, 
had little effect on the welfare of anyone but themselves 
Therefore, they were answerable to none but themselves and 
to the customary civil and criminal laws of the country 

The deve'opment of the modern, giant corporation changed 
all this. The corporation proved to be the means for meeting 
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almost all of the needs of mankind, quickly and efficiently. 
It enabled people to combine their man power and money 
and, in this way, they were able to accomplish more, collective- 
ly, than the sum of what they could get done working as 
individuals, Unfortunately, the corporation's great power was 
subject to misuses and abuses. Furthermore, it threatened to 
rob the individual working man of his personal dignity. 

Something had to be done, of course, to make certain that 
the great power of the corporation would be used for good 
and not for bad. And something was done. It was not an 
individual thing, like a set of Government regulations— 
although something of that entered into it. What happened 
was that a system of checks and balances—not unlike that of 
our democratic form of government—developed naturally 
to provide the control and regulation which business needed 
to do the best job for the most people. 

You are all familiar, I'm sure, with the principle of checks 
and balances in our American form of government. As you 
know, we have three branches of government—the Presi- 
dential or Administrative Branch; the Congress, our Legisla- 
tive Branch; and the Courts, the Judiciary Branch. None of 
these is all-powerful. Each can be over-ruled by one of the 
others. In this way, the writers of our Constitution, who 
hated the misuse of power, made certain that no one group 
could force its will on the people. 

In the same way, as the nature of modern business devel- 
oped, checks and balances arose to assure that no one element 
of the busimess community could operate for its own selfish 
benefit, thereby harming the interests and rights of others. 
Before going ahead, I want to list for you the particular 
groups which exercise these checks and balances on business— 
| refer to the stockholders, the employees, the customers, the 
Government, and the general public. 

Each of these groups has an important influence on the 
way we conduct our business—and rightly so. Stockholders, 
through their elected directors, direct the broad policies of 
companies; employees, through their labor unions, and by 
exercising their choice to work or not to work for a given 
firm, establish minimum standards for wages and benefits; 
the customer, by choosing to buy or not to buy, decides which 
company will make the sales it needs to prosper; the Govern- 
ment, through its laws and regulations, establishes the limits 
of good business conduct; and the general public, through 
the power of public opinion and by the way they vote, de- 
cides the kind of economic conditions in which we operate. 

Self-evidently, the interests of these groups are often very 
different and conflicting. The stockholder wants the highest 
dividends—and costs kept low. The employee wants the 
highest wages. The customer wants the lowest prices. The 
Government and the general public may want all, part or 
none of these things, depending on the particular situation. 
The conflict is further increased in the case of people who 
may belong to two or more of these groups: for example, 
the employee who owns stocks, is also a customer, and obvi- 
ously is a member of the general public, too. 

Well, gentlemen, let us consider now, where does the 
management of American business fit into this picture? 
Where do they stand in this conflict of interests? Where 
should their loyalties lie? 

Before answering that, let me examine the position of 
management in modern America. The manager today, unlike 
managers of many years ago, is a paid employee. He does 
not own a controlling share of his company as did most of 
the manager-owners of the 19th century. A 100 years ago, 
even 50 years ago, owner and manager were the same person, 
and there was mo question as to where loyalties lay. But 
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today’s manager does not own a controlling share of his 
company. At best, he may be only a prominent stockholder. 
More than likely, he owns only a small interest in the com- 
pany he represents. Thus, he is basically a supervisor, or 
overseer. He administers; he directs the efforts of others. 
And, like a Government official, he remains on the job only 
so long as he succeeds in satisfying the desires of those who 
put him in office. Out of this description of a manager's 
position we are able to shape a common-sense operating code, 
a philosophy of management, if you will This is that the 
primary job of American management—and I want to em- 
phasize this point—the foremost objective of management, 
is to balance the conflicts and differences of interested groups, 
to the end that business will be carried on so that all of 
these groups receive the maximum benefit; and that none 
enjoys an advantage at the expense of another. 

That is our philosophy, gentlemen; I believe it would be 
helpful now to look into the methods which have been used 
to put it into practice. First, let’s consider the relationship 
of management to stockholders. (I say “first” but I want to 
make it clear that these groups are not necessarily taken up 
in order of their importance. All are equally important) : 

On the surface, so to speak, we members of management 
appear to have only one responsibility to our stockholders, 
and that’s to make money for them and safeguard their 
properties. That of course és what the average stockholder 
expects us to do. But our relations with them are more 
complicated than that. 

In the first place, we have the problem of finding agree- 
ment among the different opinions and ideas within the 
stockholder group itself. As I pointed out to you a moment 
ago, the average company in years gone by was owned by 
one or two major stockholders, or at the most a relatively 
small group. There was no question as to who made the fina! 
decisions on company policy. Policy came directly from these 
few owners. 

But today, taking our own company as an example, we 
have about 118,000 stockholders, in addition to more than 
12,000 employees who are buying stock. These total holdings 
average out to about 220 shares each out of 28 million shares. 
So you can see that no one individual can have much influence 
over the policies of the company by himself. 

As a result of this wide ownership, there is naturally a 
great difference of opinion and—at the same time—a great 
many stockholders who are lacking im any opinions at alll. 
We managers—in our role as supervisors of the enterprise— 
therefore have an added responsibility: We not only must 
make money for our stockholders, but we must also keep 
them intelligently informed on why we do the things that 
we do, and why these activities promise the greatest long-run 
returns for the owners of the company. I'm sure you recog- 
nize the common sense in this. For only if we are intelligently 
understood can we expect to have the wholehearted backing 
of the stockholders. If they fail to understand and agree that 
we are doing the best job we can for them, they will eventu- 
ally shift their capital to some other business. And that of 
course would be extremely harmful to our welfare. 

With so many stockholders, a problem in communications 
arises. What means can be used to sell them on our company, 
for selling ourselves is the objective. We give a great deal 
of thought to this task and make a great deal of effort to 
create channels for exchanging information. For example, 
we start our relations with a new stockholder by writing him 
a letter welcoming him and inviting him to write us any 
comments he would care to pass on, or visit us whenever 
he cares to. Through magazines, leaflets, and occasionally 
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other letters, we try to keep him informed of the company’s 
activities and policies, regardless of how far away he may 
live. 

We're also very interested in what 4e is thinking, because 
only by knowing that can we be sure that we have his back- 
ing. So we keep in close touch with people in brokerage 
houses, banks, and investment firms, because many stock- 
holders go to these people for advice. If any great group of 
stockholders is becoming dissatisfied, we are sure to hear 
about it. 

As a result of our information activities, we receive many 
letters from stockholders—hundreds every year. We know 
from these letters and from our other sources that stockholders 
do disagree with some policies. And of course that comes 
as no surprise. A common complaint, for instance, comes 
from a stockholder who writes, “Why do your dividends 
represent only 50 per cent of what the company earns? Why 
don’t you pay out everything that you earn?” 

To a member of management, that question shows very 
little understanding of business. Yet it is an honest question, 
and one that deserves an honest reply. After all, this man 
is one of the owners of the company. Therefore, we make a 
very real effort to explain to this stockholder why manage- 
ment believes the dividend policy that we follow is in his 
best interests. We point out that in an expanding economy 
a lot has to be spent for growth. And also how we must 
spend considerable sums to find new oil, to replace the 
reserves that we use up every year. 

Now among the things which stockholders often criticize 
are the liberal benefits plans which we have for our em- 
ployees. These benefits—I'’m going to discuss them in more 
detail in a moment—these benefits are costly and a stock- 
holder might well ask why we have them at all. Why not 
just pay out this money in dividends? 

To answer that criticism, we try to convince our stock- 
holders that their investment in this company is completely 
worthless without the 35,000 employees who make it go. 
We point out to these owners that the oil which they own 
in the ground will be exhausted in a few years. Thereafter, 
they would have nothing but a wasting company if it were 
not for the efforts of the 35,000 people who are engaged in 
finding new oil, refining it and getting it to market. 

To keep our company operating successfully we must have 
a group of employees with the type of morale and spirit 
which will drive them to do real work—not just put in time 
and draw their pay—but do real work. There is a great deal 
of competition in the labor market for people of that type. 
To attract employees with that kind of an attitude, we must 
offer them the benefits that they want—else some other com- 
pany will. 

There are other examples I might give you, of course, but I 
believe that suffices to show why it’s so important to make 
ourselves understood to our stockholders. It’s our responsibility 
to give them the highest possible return on their investment, 
but not at the expense of the employees, or the customers, 
or—for that matter—future generations of stockholders. 

Turning now to the next interested group involved in our 
Operations—the company’s employees: As I pointed out a 
moment ago, we have a number of very liberal benefirs 
programs designed to attract and hold top people at all levels. 
From what I have said you might get the impression that 
the only reason we have these programs for our people is 
the somewhat selfish motive of attracting them onto our 
payroll. But that’s not the whole story. 

Over the history of our industrial development, we've 
learned a great many things about what drives people— 
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what makes them act the way they act, what makes them 
produce or not produce, what makes them co-operate with 
you or oppose you. We have learned, too, that not only does 
the success of industry depend upon these things, but also 
the stability and progress of our whole democratic structure. 

Just to go over the historical background very briefly here, 
you will recall my mentioning how the one-man or small- 
group manufacturing operation was replaced by the large 
corporate structure. This brought about many changes, not 
merely in the nature of business, but—probably of even 
greater importance—in the relationship between the average 
man and his job. 

Consider these contrasts: The craftsman of 19th century 
America was largely self-sufficient; the results of his labor, 
which he could usually hold in his hands, gave him pride, 
and self-satisfaction; he was a member of a respected, skilled 
craft. Now take the average American factory worker in the 
1920's—when efficiency was the thing and the workman was 
likely to be considered just part of the tools of production, 
the same as a drill press. In the assembly line, on a repetitious 
task involving only a part of the whole operation, he lost 
the sense of personal satisfaction he once received from pro- 
ducing a finished product; no longer his own boss, he began 
to feel, in many cases, that he had lost his dignity and self- 
respect; even his sense of belonging to a respected group 
was destroyed by the very nature of the assembly line. He 
had his place on the line, his fellow workers had theirs, and 
they rarely had an opportunity to get together on the job. 

Psychologists now tell us that these workers were made 
unhappy by their jobs. Their jobs did not give them the 
satisfactions that humans expect from work. And, as a resu!rt, 
the workers did not do their best. In time, the evidence of 
this began to come out clearly in factory production figures 
Even though the latest equipment was used in an operation, 
the fastest and most efficient machinery, even the highest 
wages were paid, output failed to increase as it should have. 

Without going into the many experiments which developed 
these facts, it is enough to say here that industry did come 
to recognize what was written in our Christian Bible cen- 
turies ago: that man does not live by bread alone. Manage- 
ment came to understand that no matter how good the 
machines, how fine the wages, man will not produce to his 
urmost unless certain of his basic, human wants are satisfied 
in his work. 

These wants, these human needs in question, can be 
described in a number of ways. Basically, however, they break 
down into four things: People expect to get personal dignity 
out of their daily assignments; they want an opportunity to 
get ahead; they want a sense of satisfaction out of their job— 
a feeling of accomplishment; and they want to be part of a 
team, because humans are friendly and they enjoy and need 
company. 

With that as a guide, the management of this company set 
out years ago to develop certain working conditions, certain 
policies and benefits plans, which all together would fill man’s 
four basic needs. I would like to review for you some of these 
many things which have been done to further good employce 
relations: 

I might start by mentioning that oil industry wages rank 
at or near the top of all wages. As I pointed out earlier, it 
is necessary that we attract and hold employees of highest 
personal character and ability. And obviously you can't com- 
pete for employees of that caliber without paying competitive 
wages. 

In the matter of hours, too, we have always been at the 
front of progress. As far back as 1917, Standard of California 
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took the lead in reducing the workday in the oil fields to 
eight hours. This was a new thing at the time and it was 
widely predicted that our labor costs would go dangerously 
high and our rate of oil production would remain about the 
same or even be lessened. 

That's not the way it worked out, however. Our employees 
in the oilfields, given this opportunity to show what they 
could do, actually increased their output—the reduction in 
the workday actually cost us nothing. In the passing years 
this eight-hour day in the oil fields became accepted through- 
out the industry. 

There you have an example of what can happen when you 
single out people for special treatment. Our people knew 
they were being watched by the whole industry. They knew 
that if they didn’t produce at a faster rate during the shorter 
workday, the effort to cut daily hours would fail. They rose 
o this challenge, beautifully. Because the company showed 
confidence in them—offered them an opportunity and a 
chance to do something very important—they reacted as 
intelligent individuals will always do, by giving their best. 

In the area of working conditions, we try to provide our 
employees with the most pleasant surroundings in which to 
do their jobs. This is not the result of any charity on our 
part, it is just good business. Industrial engineering tests have 
shown that output is importantly affected by surroundings. 
Therefore, we try to provide our peeple with modern, clean 
and convenient facilities to work with. Where the work is 
repetitious, such as in our stenographic pool here, we even 
have background music played in the office. 

Since the individual considers opportunity to be so im- 
portant, one of the most important activities we carry on is 
our Appraisal and Development Program. What this amounts 
to is a regular, company-wide program under which every 
employee is checked over periodically to determine how he 
or she is getting along and what better job he may now be 
qualified for. A new employee is appraised at least twice 
during the first year; all others, once a year. 

The employee discusses his career with his supervisor; 
and the employee understands that the purpose of the meet- 
ing is to help him prepare for the position for which he is 
best suited—temperamentally, physically, and mentally. 

We place a great deal of emphasis on this Appraisal and 
Development Program for a very important reason. In our 
philosophy of management, we define the word “manage- 
ment” as the development of the abilities of those we super- 
vise. Management's task is directing the efforts of others— 
getting jobs done through their co-operation and by realizing 
their full possibilities. Obviously, management is mot doing 
its job if it is getting anything short of the best that people 
in the company can produce. 

Organizations such as ours can’t just make pious statements 
like that and consider our obligations to employees fulfilled. 
Ir takes a lot of thought and a lot of effort to put into prac- 
tice the idea that our employees can get ahead. It often means 
a careful study of the whole problem of jobs which do not 
offer a chance for advancement. It means making sure that 
a man won't be forgotten by his supervisors, just because 
his job doesn't bring him to their attention very often. That 
is a fear in the minds of many people who come in to work 
for a large company. 

We also have to avoid any conflict that might arise in 
employing college people. By that, I mean that instead of 
searching through our 35,000 people—many of whom are 
not college-trained, to find the able people, it might be easier 
ro let the universities and colleges find them for us. It often 
happens that when a company is looking for a man to move 
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ahead, it takes someone who already has shown his abilities 
at the university, instead of going to the trouble of finding 
him on its own rolls. 

We believe it is extremely important that we don't do 
this. The whole American system depends on our not having 
classes of people—in this case college graduates with their 
Opportunities as opposed to noncollege people with their 
different training. 

We make great effort in our company to avoid judging 
solely on the basis of education, so as to encourage the 
employee who isn’t a college man to feel that he, too, has 
the same chance as any college man if he has the ability and 
puts it into his job. That can be done and it is done. We can’t 
make them into nuclear physicists; but there are plenty of 
jobs that an able man can follow just as effectively as the 
college man, if he has the ability. 

You can see that this program is designed to improve and 
maintain individual morale by providing promotion and by 
making it known that ability and merit are rewarded. 

Through a division known as Wage and Manpower, we 
have also established a safeguard against another thing that 
can lower morale. This is the feeling that some employees 
get ahead and get more pay because they are treated as 
favorites. This division has worked out wage and salary 
controls related to specific job descriptions. It also adminis- 
ters these controls and is responsible only to the president 
of the company. 

The result is that every employee can be sure that no 
manager, by intent or otherwise, can pay one employee more 
than the others in his department get for the same work. 
In the same way, no employee can be singled out to receive 
less than his fellow workmen. This is good for morale, good 
for employee relations, because fair treatment is something 
needed by all of us if we are to be happy in our work. 

This is true at every level, and we also have an Executive 
Development Program in which the men in management 
positions are prepared for greater executive responsibility. 

This is, of course, a necessary step in assuring the develop- 
ment of men to carry on in management. As such, it is a 
logical and obvious program. However, by doing it in a 
businesslike manner as part of the regular operation of the 
company, the program also contributes to good personnel 
relations at the executive level. 

Executive personnel are just as anxious to be appreciated, 
to have the feeling of doing something worth-while, as 
anybody else. It is important to their morale that they know 
they are being considered every time there is an opening for 
which they are qualified. 

Standard of California has been concerned with the 
problems arising out of relations between management and 
employee for at least a half century. We started our first 
employee benefit plan in 1903. And it has been improved 
many times since then. 

At present, the other parts of our program consist of an 
annuity plan; sickness and industrial injury benefits; vacations 
with. pay; safety programs; and group and company life 
insurance programs. Although not exactly a benefit, one other 
thing ties into this. For many years we thought we had done 
about all we needed to do in the way of providing our people 
a reason to do their best. But as a result of our income tax 
laws, we found in recent years that sometimes the man who 
stays with us and carries on as a geologist, or geophysicist, 
or engineer is mot better off than if he went somewhere else. 

We have given a great deal of thought to this problem; 
and we have come out with a profit-sharing plan—what 
we call our employee stock purchase plan—which allows our 
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people not only to enjoy the wages and security benefits we 
have, but which also gives them a chance to invest in the 
company, take part in the profits of the company, and thereby 
become part owners of the company. 

There are now more than 12,000 employees buying our 
company stock under this plan—about 95 per cent of those 
eligible. 

By means of this program, a man who has been earning 
$10,000 a year can save $50,000 or $60,000 in money or 
stock—-in addition to his pension and his other benefits. If 
along with the rest of us, his efforts can make Standard Oil 
stock increase in value, he receives a very real benefit and 
it could add up to a very large sum of money. 

Now, as | say, those are some of the programs we operate 
in order to meet the human needs of our employees—their 
desire for personal dignity, recognition, security and so forth. 
I want to emphasize, however, that it is not enough merely 
to have these benefits for employees. The employees them- 
selves must be made aware of the value of our benefits pro- 
sram, know how it helps them to help themselves. It is not 
enough to treat your employees fairly—they must also 
recognize that they are being treated fairly. There is no gain 
to be derived from being a good employer unless your em- 
ployees are convinced that you are a good employer. 

We use all of the methods of communication available to 
inform our employees of company policies and practices. 
We use employee publications, special handbooks and leaflets, 
bulletin boards, special memoranda, group discussions and 
conferences. Moreover, we try to make the communication 
go both ways, so that we may know what our employees are 
thinking. 

One of the most successful of Standard’s employee relations 
efforts was a poll we made of our employees in 1951, asking 
them questions to see how well we were doing in our effort 
to attain good personnel relations. 

In this survey—taken without using names, so that no 
employee could have fear that his views would be held against 
him—sixteen thousand employees gave their opinions of 
what we were doing. As a result, we learned a great deal, and 
we made a great many changes in our policies and programs 
for employees. The poll had still another healthy effect: it 
proved to employees that we were interested in their view— 
it built up their personal dignity. The fact that we also acted 
upon their ideas helped even further. We thought so highly 
of the results of that poll that we're going to conduct another 
one this year. 

One other thing I should mention here, before closing out 
this discussion of management's philosophy toward employees, 
is Our attitude toward labor unions. We believe frankly, 
gentlemen, that labor unions are here to stay. We can see 
no good purpose in attempting to break the unions with 
which we have dealings, or otherwise oppose the develop- 
ment of organized labor. 

As a result, it is our policy to deal fairly and honestly with 
unions. We bargain with them, they bargain with us, working 
out agreements that probably aren’t entirely satisfactory to 
either side, which, perhaps, is as it should be. For the most 
part, the unions with which we deal have shown a responsible 
attitude. We feel that employees are entirely within their 
rights to organize for their own protection. The law of our 
land, moreover, guarantees them that right. 

It goes without saying that we also feel we have a right 
to defend ourselves whenever we feel that the demands of 
a union are not in the best interests of the other groups 
involved in our operations. Throughout our history, we have 
had only one major strike, so we feel that this approach to 
union relations is working out well. 
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To sum up, I hope I have not given the impression that 
we feel that what we are doing for our employees is in any 
way unusual. Nor do we claim any particular pride for doing 
what we have done—although much of it was unusual when 
it was put into effect. I think it is an important part of having 
good relations with employees that what is done for their 
benefit is not made to seem as a gift—as something coming 
out of the generosity of management. These things are the 
company’s obligation to its employees, as much as operating 
a successful company is an obligation to stockholders, and 
manufacturing a good product is an obligation to customers. 

So much for our obligations to employees, gentlemen. At 
this juncture, I would like to take up the third group I have 
just mentioned—the customers, and what responsibilities 
we feel we owe to them. 

The customer, of course, is the one individual we have to 
satisfy. Without him, it is pointless to even open up shop 
in the morning. We owe him obligations, it’s true; but we 
really have little choice in the matter. Meeting these obliga- 
tions is our only means of staying in business. If we fail to 
satisfy his needs, he casts his “vote” against us by taking 
his business elsewhere. That is how he uses his power in this 
system of business checks and balances which I discussed 
earlier. 

To summarize it for you here, I believe that our first 
obligation to the customers is to make available to them the 
fimest products at prices which are fair; that is—sufficient 
to recover costs, provide for the future, and allow a reason- 
able return on investment. There are many interpretations 
of reasonable, of course, but we feel that a reasonable return 
is One that continues to attract capital investment in our 
business, without which we would soon cease to function 
Basic economic law must be our guide here. 

We believe, too, that we have a definite obligation to 
provide our customers with the quantities of products that 
they desire. Obviously, if we permitted our production to 
fall behind, allowed unnecessary shortages to occur, we would 
not be serving the consumers’ best interests. If we failed 
in this obligation for very long we would soon find ourselves 
outstripped by competitors, or subjected to some sort of 
Government intervention. 

In line with that comment, we feel that we owe an obliga 
tion to customers of long standing to keep them supplied in 
times of shortage, even at a loss to ourselves. Shortages do 
occur, from time to time, and it is at such times that our 
customers—wholesalers of our products, for example ex 
pect us to protect their means of livelihood by keeping up 
their supply. 

To cite a case in point, on several occasions, this West 
Coast has been virtually drained of oil by the requirements 
of national defense. However, rather than leave our whole- 
salers and distributors without anything to sell, we have 
brought oil here by tank car from Utah and Colorado, often 
at a very substantial loss. For similar reasons, we also im 
ported oi! from Borneo, Sumatra and Saudi Arabia 

This cost us money, true. But it furthered a long-range 
relationship with our customers that, in time, I know will 
prove extremely valuable to this company. 

Another definite obligation, without doubt, is the main- 
tenance of quality. For this reason, we carry on a continuing 
program of research into both new products from petroleum 
and new processes for discovering, producing and refining 
crude oil. 

I might also mention here that close attention to research 
has been one of the principal reasons for our company’s 
success. In recent years, for example, our company scientists 
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coveries in the field of petroleum chemicals. This has opened 
up an unlimited source of new earnings for us. At the same 
time, they have also led in the development of better fuels 
and lubricants, which, as you can appreciate, represent the 
greatest source of income in this business. 

To my mind, nothing is more necessary in modern indus- 
try than a well-directed, long-range research program. It is 
necessary not only for a company which wants to get ahead, 
but for one which merely wants to hold the place it has in 
the competitive race. We of management feel an obligation 
to carry on the research effort for the benefit of all concerned 
—not only the customer. 

Another duty which we owe to our customer is to provide 
him with his petroleum needs in the places, and with the 
conveniences that he expects. Here again, we have no choice 
in the matter because if we don’t do these things, somebody 
else will. 

As you know, the petroleum field is highly competitive. 
Prices of similar products tend to settle at similar levels. 
Thus, service becames a major means of competition. And 
this has been demonstrated most decidedly in the service 
station industry. 

Back in 1907, this company started the first service station 
in the United States, up in Seattle. This was a rather rough 
structure, not much more than an old upright steel tank 
with a gauge and hose attachment. From this beginning, we 
have moved ahead to the modern, streamlined stations which 
you have no doubt already seen during your visit. 

The reason for this progress has been competition—the 
realization that customers expect service and will buy from 
the dealer or supplier who gives them the best. Service is an 
obligation that we can’t escape in this business. 

Moving along to the next group which has an interest in 
our affairs, I would like to outline here some of the obligations 
we feel we owe to our Government—and by that I mean all 
Government, municipal, state, and national. 

If I were to state this obligation in a few words, I would 
say that our obligation to the Government is to be a good 
citizen. Our position, really, is no different than that of the 
average individual. He must obey his country’s laws, he 
should uphold its traditions, and defend its institutions. He 
should also work to make his country a better place to live, 
by working toward change or improvement of traditions or 
institutions which have become out of date and for changes 
in ordinances and laws which become obsolete. 

As a corporate citizen, we owe these obligations, the same 
as anybody else. We owe a responsibility to pay our proper 
share of taxes, uncomplainingly and co-operatively. We expect 
to observe the rules that govern business conduct; for example, 
the antitrust laws. 

We know that in principle these laws have been tested 
and found to be beneficial for everyone concerned. The 
antitrust laws offer a striking example of this: 

Most of you, I'm sure, are familiar with the breakup of 
the original Standard Oil Company in i911. As a result of 
that breakup, some thirty-three independent companies came 
into being. In the competition that ensued between these 
thirty-three, some fell py the wayside, but many prospered. 
And most of the ones that survived are—today—bigger and 
better companies than the original Standard Oil. Certainly, 
all the surviving companies which still use the Standard Oil 
name are the better off for being turned loose to operate 
independently. 

It goes without saying that we continue to observe these 
antitrust laws and to uphold the tradition of competition 
that has provided the push for America’s industrial build-up. 

At the same time, however, we do not lose sight of the 
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fact that laws do become out-dated or can be interpreted in 
different ways, depending on the specific circumstances in- 
volved. Accordingly, when we feel that the nature of a law 
or regulation, or its application, is not in the best interests 
of the Nation, we speak up about it, and lend our efforts to 
bring about change. 

Just to cite you an example of this, the Supreme Court of 
the United States recently handed down a ruling which has 
placed production of natural gas under Federal regulation. 
We feel that this regulation is contrary to the spirit of private 
enterprise, which is our guiding principle. And we feel that 
regulation will have a very destructive effect on the natural 
gas industry. 

Therefore, we are co-operating with people and companies 
who feel the same as we do, in an effort to have this situation 
corrected by an act of the Congress. This effort hasn’t suc- 
ceeded as yet, but we are still hopeful that it will be. 

The way we look at it, we have an obligation to abide by 
law, but we also recognize that laws are written by men. And 
men are not above making mistakes. Therefore, we feel we 
have just as strong an obligation to work for better laws, if 
the existing laws, in our opinion, do not serve the best in- 
terests of the Nation. 

Also in this area of Government relations, we recognize 
a duty to take part in scientific projects designed to benefit 
the country as a whole. For a number of years, until just 
very recently, we conducted a research project for the Atomic 
Energy Commission. There was no profit in this for us and 
we certainly would not expect any. We look at it as just a 
part of being a good citizen, corporate or otherwise. 

It is our Government. It is what we help to make it, no 
better and no worse. 

Lastly, today, I should like to review for you the responsi- 
bilities which management recognizes toward the public at 
large. And they are very broad, because, clearly, the public 
includes all these other groups I have been talking about; 
the stockholders, the employees, the customers and the 
Government. 

We of management must accept a deep obligation to the 
public, because, in effect, we are responsible for a great 
national resource which must be conserved and preserved 
for the use of future generations, as well as our own. 

All of you, I'm sure, know that the petroleum industry 
goes into every phase of modern life. There is hardly anything 
done today that isn’t in one way or another affected by our 
industry. 

Plainly, that gives us a great responsibility. It gives us the 
responsibility to supply the users of petroleum, as I men- 
tioned, even at a loss during certain temporary conditions. 
It also gives us the responsibility of looking down the road 
into the future, rather than merely going along from day to 
day, thinking only about more immediate problems and 
ignoring future oil supplies. 

We must know where we are headed, and where we can 
turn when the oil reserves we now have are exhausted. We 
worry a great deal about that. We feel that’s our responsi- 
bility. We have spent millions of dollars in Canada, as well 
as millions of dollars in the Rocky Mountains and in 
Venezuela looking for oil, to say nothing of our ventures 
into the Middle East and Indonesia. 

In some cases, we have spent 10 or 15 years looking for 
oil—solely against the day when California oil supplies are 
inadequate—so that the Pacific Coast public will never be 
affected when their local oil supplies are exhausted. 

We believe that is one of the responsibilities that we have. 
It's one that’s well worth meeting, from our stockholders’ 
viewpoint, because we are taking out over a hundred million 
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barrels of oil from existing properties each year. Needless to 
say, unless that is replaced, our stockholders will soon find 
themselves in possession of some very attractive stock cer- 
tificates without any oil behind them. 

We have other public obligations. One of these is to sup- 
port public welfare institutions such as the Community Chest 
and the Red Cross in all the cities up and down the coast 
and around the country. We make donations to many worthy 
institutions. These add up, on a yearly basis, to a very 
sizable figure, probably more money than most people ever 
see as individuals. 

But, again, i think that meeting this obligation results in 
benefit to the owners of the company. Fulfilling this obliga- 
tion creates a better climate in which our business can carry 
on. Because, unless we have a strong area in which there is 
a friendly attitude toward us, and in which we actually are 
a constructive influence, we are going to be handicapped in 
various ways and our stockholders will consequently suffer. 

Before departing this point, I want to emphasize, too, 
that we owe an obligation to explain ourselves to the public, 
in order that they will understand that our activities benefit 
their welfare. 

The same as in the case of employees, which I discussed 
earlier, it does a company no good to uphold the public wel- 
fare unless the members of the public recogmize that fact 
and approve your policies and practices. 

For that reason, we give a great deal of attention to what 
we call the field of public relations. Our activities in this 
field take many directions. But essentially, they are designed 
to keep the public informed on what we're doing, why we're 
doing it, and why that course—rather than some other— 
stands to bring them the most benefit over the long run. 

This is a continuing effort, because the public is quick to 
forget your reasons if you don’t keep them constantly in the 
spotlight. Dr. Samuel Johnson once said, “A man, Sir, should 
keep his friendships in constant repair.” That is exactly the 
purpose of our public relations program. 

Well, gentlemen, that covers most of the things I wanted 
to say to you about the responsibilities management believes 
it has. As I say, the job of management is to take these 
conflicting interests of stockholders, employees and so forth, 
and try to balance them off in such a way that everyone doesn't 
get everything that he wants, but he gets most of it. In no 
case can management allow one of these groups to profit 
at the expense of the others. 
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By the way of concluding this discussion, | would just like 
to add that I believe, very sincerely, that this recognition of 
management responsibilities has been the moving force be- 
hind American industrial progress. 

Now you hear it said that the United Stategjhas built its 
industrial machine and its prosperity on a basis of unlimited 
raw materials. You hear it said that any other country which 
had these vast supplies could have accomplished the same 
thing. 

But I don’t believe that tells the whole story. These raw 
materials have been here for centuries. The native red Indians 
of this country had access to them for years. Yet they barely 
managed to work out a living. No, there’s more to progress 
than raw materials. 

This progress, in my opinion, stems from the basic tra- 
ditions that were set down by the authors of the United States 
Constitution and the Declaration of Independence. Their 
recognition that man is an individual, with individual rights, 
points the direction for management's recognition that em- 
ployees are individuals, deserving of dignity and opportunity 

The system the founders established to prevent a political 
minority from imposing its will upon the majority—and 
to prevent the majority from riding, rough-shod, over minori- 
ties—is translated, in modern business, into the system of 
checks and balances which I have already mentioned. 

Provision was also made in our Constitution for change. 
We are not obligated to remain a slave to tradition, when 
that tradition begins to get in the way of progress. This 
“tradition of no-tradition,” as it were, has conditioned Ameri- 
cans to try out new ideas, new inventions, new methods. We 
do not fear that the invention of a new machine will throw 
a thousand hand-workers out of a job, because we have seen 
new machines create ten thousand new jobs. 

Individual dignity, equality of opportunity, flexibility 
those are the things which I think have enabled our nation, 
and its industry, to move ahead. They are the private property 
of no particular nationality; rather, they are the principles 
recognized by all men of good will, available to all nations 
which are willing to put them into practice and profit thereby 

These ideals have served us well, both in our industry and 
in our society. | commend them to you, in all sincerity. 

It's been an honor and a great pleasure to speak to you, 
gentlemen; now, if there are any questions, 1 would be most 
happy to try to answer them for you. 
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T WOULD BE ridiculous for a man to spend eight 
months in Asia and then try to summarize his reflections 
in 28 minutes. The area is far too vast for that, far too 

exciting, far too much the center of world attention. 

It is possible however to report a few broad generalizations, 
and with apologies to men in the audience who know much 
more about these things than I, that is what I propose to do. 

One of the most heartening things I have ever observed in 
Asia took place while I was there, and from it I derive great 
hope. A young nation had a revolution. Now normally one 





expects revolution to produce chaos, economic ruin and in 
these days a collapse of democratic processes and a flight to 
communism. In fact, in the case of this particular country 
each of these dire results had long been predicted 

You all know that gloomy prophets had warned that when 
trouble next arose in Indonesia, the nation would collapse 
Well, there was real trouble. A government was thrown out. 
An army seemed about to take over. Dissident elements, well 
armed, were active in several spots. And what was most 


ominous, al] these fireworks had been delayed until the chief 
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of state was out of the country and unable to hurry back. 
If there was ever a time for a weak nation to collapse, this 
was, it. 

But what happened? With an enviable show of confidence 
the chief of state stayed away and said he was sure everything 
would work out all right. ‘Ihe army, after having shown its 
strength, retired to its proper functions. The government in 
power resigned, not willingly you may be sure, and another 
took over. And although this reconstruction took place rather 
more slowly and with much more awkwardness than one might 
have wished, the result was highly gratifying to those who 
wish Indonesia well and to all who love freedom. 

A free and sovereign state had weathered its most mo- 
mentous crisis. A young Asian nation had demonstrated that 
it could govern itself. There had been a change of govern- 
ment which had taken place with just about the same prob- 
lems and successes that accompany such changes around the 
world. The reason the Indonesian crisis—and today’s Indo- 
nesian elections—are so heartening to me is that they prove 
that Asia has already found its political footing. 

I shall remain with Indonesia for my second observation, 
for it was at Bandung, that glorious setting high among the 
Indonesian hills and groaning with flowers, that the nations 
of Asia, accompanied by a few friends from Africa, demon- 
strated their political maturity even more substantially. 

They met in solemn convocation to discuss their problems. 
Pessimists feared that the Bandung meeting would be little 
more than a violent protest against the white man, but as 
often before, the white man was taking himself a little bit 
too seriously, for this great assembly said only briefly that it 
wished no more imperialistic intervention. Then, with great 
ability and good sense, it applied itself not to the gr.evances 
of the past, but to the problems of the present and the hopes 
of the future. 

I should think that every Asian statesman who participated 
at Bandung would carry with him for a good time to come 
a sense of confidence and accomplishment, to which he is 
more than entitled, for at Bandung the men of Asia handled 
great problems just about as effectively as the men of the 
west were to handle their great problems a few weeks later 
at Geneva. 

The things I witnessed at Bandung were heartening. There 
was an absence of self-pity, which bespoke mature nations. 
There was.a marked determination not to be swayed either 
by fear of the west nor by the blandishments of China. There 
was a strong desire for peace, even though many of the mem- 
ber nations were threatening one another witn war. And there 
was a most sensible and constant reiteration of the fact that 
in order for the nations of Asia to accomplish what everyone 
wanted them to accomplish, some kind of help from Europe 
and America would be necessary. 

These were solid conclusions and formed the basis for 
much constructive work in the future. At Bandung I saw an 
entire continent take the first strong steps forward in organiz- 
ing itself for a successful future. The steps were not so sure 
as some Asian papers reported; they were not so well directed 
as some Asian leaders announced; and they were not so certain 
of success as all hoped. But they were of the greatest sig- 
nificance, because they were a good beginning toward the 
attainment of a strong self-reliant continent. 

My third extraordinary experience occurred in Afghanis- 
tan, that noble, remote and lovely land crouched between the 
high Himalayas and the great deserts of the Sistan. Here is a 
land that for generations has been almost a symbol of Asia for 
the western world. It lies beyond the Khyber Pass. It borders 
the historic Oxus River that separates it from Russia. Once 
it was governed from Macedonia, and when the greatness of 
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Greek art perished in Europe, fugitive artists kept it alive for 
many centuries in Afghanistan, from where it spread to 
India and China and Japan. Here too Buddism, that most 
Asian of religions, had its main flourishing, from which it 
spread to China and Japan and Southeast Asia. 

In the upland reaches of this wiid, strange land I stood 
where Genghis Khan once murdered 1,500,000 citizens of a 
conquered city. | walked where Tamerlane planned his con- 
quest of the Asian world, and I followed the course of Babur, 
one of the greatest men of Asia, as he tried seven times to 
recapture his beloved Samarkand, only to turn in utter defeat 
to the much more stupendous conquest of India. 

As one archaelogical expedition to this treasure-house of 
history announced on a sign over its diggings: “Everybody 
who was ever anybody slept here.” 

But what impressed me most about Afghanistan was the 
fact that I arrived in the country just as war was about to 
break out. I reached the capital just as national mobilization 
was announced and for one terrifying moment it looked as 
if I were going to be one of the conscriptees. For eleven weeks 
I lived in a land of tension. War was both possible and at 
times inevitable. I feel absolutely certain that if all this had 
occurred 30 years ago, Afghanistan and Pakistan would have 
been at war. Something would have started the camel trains 
moving forward, rifles would have cracked along the Khyber, 
and the deserts would have been aflame. 

This time war was averted, and the entire world was the 
winner. It was averted because the two principally concerned 
powers practised restraint. It was averted because distant and 
immediate neighbors like Russia and India both counseled 
and practiced restraint. It was averted because distant and 
equally powerful friends like Britain and the United States 
also counseled and practised restraint. I suppose that few in 
this room tonight who were not in Central Asia this summer, 
or who were not involved in the negotiations, realize how 
perilously close to war we all came. Therefore I suspect few 
breathe as easily as I do right now, appreciating by what deli- 
cate distances war was averted. To my longtime friends in 
Pakistan and to my new-found friends in magnificent Afghan- 
istan I would endeavor to speak on behalf of all Americans 
and say “thank you.” 

The avoidance of this war was a triumph of commonsense, 
a triumph of maturity. Here was proof of Asia's determina- 
tion to rule itself sensibly, for the most reassuring aspect of 
the whole affair was that on the day war threatened, six Asian 
nations offered their good offices to bring about an easing of 
the tensions. Joined by Egypt, they literally worked day and 
night to accomplish peace, for they held that any Asian war 
must ultimately involve them. 

You see, in the Indonesian change of government I watched 
a nation helping itself. At Bandung I watched a continent 
helping itself. But in the Afghan crisis I watched the nations 
of Asia helping each other in the certain knowledge that if 
they sopped war there, they were stopping war in their own 
front yards. This represents international maturity and is 
cause for hope. 

But one war avoided sets merely a precedent; it does not 
necessarily set a pattern, and I would suppose that we shall 
see a good dea! of trouble in Asia before a permanent stability 
is reached. Certainly, when I stood on the lonely Matsu Islands 
and studied the approaching war there I was in no way re- 
assured. It seemed to me that the world was so absorbed with 
the hope of Geneva that it was overlooking the reality of 
Matsu. And while witnessing the riots in unsettled Saigon I 
felt the same way. Certainly, the likelihood of serious trouble 
in this part of Asia is great and if it is avoided it would be 
a miracle on which we could all congratulate ourselves. The 
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next required step, it seems to me, would be for the nations 
of Asia to apply the same kind of help to the Indo-Chinese 
tensions that they applied to the Afghanistan-Pakistan prob- 
lem. It is true that in the latter case ail the intervening nations 
were Muslim, and that this common religious base was the 
one permanent factor upon which all the nations could build. 
There is no such common factor in the case of the Viet Nam 
—Viet Minh trouble, but surely some other common ground 
must be available. I have a feeling that the nations of the 
west, including Russia, have accomplished just about all they 
can in the Indo-Chinese situation, and that the time is ripe for 
a substantial contribution by the neighboring nations of Asia. 

In fact, this self-help will, 1 feel sure, be the marked char- 
acteristic of future Asian history, and I should like to devote 
my remaining minutes to this topic. We have seen in Asia 
several cycles of reaction to this fundamental problem of how 
nations can help one another while at the same time helping 
themselves. There was, for example, the long period in which 
Imperial China hugged herself in g'orious isolation, forbidding 
her citizens to go abroad and establishing many hindrances to 
trade. Inevitably this ushered in the second cycle in which 
European nations took over the functions not being exercised 
by the Chinese. The excesses of this cycle became stamped with 
the pejorative name imperialism, but it is sometime for- 
gotten that the fundamental function of imperialism—the 
opening up of intercourse between nations—served a useful 
purpose. In fact, one might reason that the function of im- 
perialism was called into being by the requirements of the 
situation and its excesses by the imperfections of the men 
who exercised the function. 

We have certainly rejected imperialism today. In all my 
travels in Asia I have met only two people who have been 
outspoken champions of imperialism and one of them was a 
bibulous Englishman who said frankly that things were much 
better in India some years ago because there was no prohibi- 
tion then and you could get all the alcohol you wanted. This 
remains one of the finest defenses of imperialism that I have 
so far heard. 

But what will take the place of these vanished imperialisms, 
which did provide two things that Asia today badly needs: 
capital and skilled technical help? I think mutual self-help 
will be the answer. 

So far I have spoken of this self-help as operating between 
Asian nations, and in the field of war. Let me turn to the much 
happier subject of that self-help which involves not only Asian 
nations but Western ones too, not only nations, but large 
corporations as well; not only impersonal corporations but 
single individuals, on which the goodness of nations must 
ultimately rest. 

In central Sumatra, in some ways the richest of the Indo- 
nesian islands, there are great oil fields. Unfortunately they 
exist in some of the worst terrain I have ever seen: vast 
swamps through which rise semi-connected hillocks of land. 
To build a road, you must knock together hundreds of these 
hillocks, leaving watery swamps on either side. To drill, you 
must lug gargantuan rigs through miles of muck. You must 
defend yourself from tigers, crocodiles and jung'e fever. Fifty 
years from now I am sure that Indonesia will have the equip- 
ment, the know-how and the funds to do this job. In the 
meantime what is a sensible solution? 

An American corporation, with enormous facilities at its 
disposal and with a world wide operation to support its ener- 
gies, has moved into the Indonesian jungle to dig out the oil. 
The Indonesian government controls the area, shares in the 
profits, retains ultimate ownership of everything, and protects 
its sovereignty as it should. In time it will surely want to run 
the entire establishment itself and will undoubtedly do so, 
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whereupon it will employ pretty largely the same European, 
Asian and American experts which the American corporation 
now employs. The German engineer will still run the rigs. 
European and American financiers will still provide the basic 
capital. And the oil will move out to world markets in Dutch 
or Japanese or Norwegian ships. 

This is self-help at its best. The technical skill available 
in a mechanized society is applied to the raw materials which 
are available in a non-mechanized society, and those materials 
are distributed throughout the world to the enrichment of all. 
I am particularly proud as an American that the corporation 
involved has excellent labor practices, that it stays clear of 
Indonesian politics, and that it has a sense of responsibility 
equal to the age in which it operates. I was also pleased to 
see that up to now at least Indonesia gives the corporation a 
fair deal, that ic understands the nature of the new capitalism, 
and that it is able to preserve its essential sovereignty while 
doing business with an outsider. 

I do not believe that this arrangement is permanent. Cer- 
tainly forces will arise in Indonesia which will cry, “Capitalist 
intervention.” Certainly agitators will make the presence of 
any alien corporation a focus of ferment. And certainly 
someday the arrangement will end. But for our generation, 
this is a healthy arrangement and so long as neither side 
abuses it, a type of mutual self-help that could be reproduced 
endlessly throughout Asia. 

In Afghanistan I witnessed technical aid of a much different 
kind. There the great Helmand River plunges out of the 
Himalayas and pours more water into the arid deserts of 
Afghanistan than the Missouri River pours into our vast 
mid-west agricultural areas. Ultimately the great river dries 
up in the loneliness of the interminable deserts, of use to no 
man, a mighty, mysterious river going to waste. 

An American engineering corporation has built, upon this 
river and one of its tributaries, two massive dams of such size 
as to bewilder the imagination of one who sees them for the 
first time. I actually came upon the Kajikai Dam, one of the 
largest in the world, so unexpectedly that I thought it was 
only part of the towering mountains that rose around me. 
It was with difficulty that I realized I was looking up not at 
a mountain but at a man-made dam. 

Its purpose, of course, is to throw the waters of the wasted 
Helmand into fields where food can be grown. Several hundred 
miles below the dam, the impounded waters are sparingly 
distributed to produce crops. And the entire cost of the dam 
has been so pro-rated that in time the crops themselves will 
pay for the cost of the dam. 

Here we see the opposite of the Indonesian operation, 
where oil is taken from the ground and sent abroad to foreign 
markets in return for goods needed in Indonesia. Here a 
resource that was of no use to anybody is husbanded and 
turned into wealth right within the area of the dam itself. 
Furthermore, American agricultural experts move right along 
with the dam's waters and introduce crops which will produce 
twice the yield of old-style crops. Thus one corn expert from 
Wyoming showed Afghan farmers who were getting seven 
bushels of corn from an acre how to grow a new hybrid that 
yielded ninety. From seven bushels to ninety, with water that 
last year ran useless to the desert and evaporated 

Again I must point our that this kind of help involves no 
intrusion of sovereignty, no loss of national self-respect, no 
surrender of national control. In fact, in the capital of Afghan- 
istan, not far from where our agricultural experts head up 
their project of technical assistance, Russian engineers are 
showing the Afghans how to build streets and erect gasoline 
storage tanks, in spite of the fact that for centuries Afghanis- 
tan’s principal concern was how to remain free of Russia on 
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the north and Great Britain on the south. I have no doubt 
that Russia would ultimately like to see Afghanistan within 
her orbit, for then she could use southern Afghanistan as a 
springboard for attaining a seaport on the Arabian Sea and 
hence access to the Indian Ocean and the Pacific. 

But we may have reached in Asia the beginning of the 
period when all powers will cooperate in the establishment 
of and protection of reasonable sovereignties—and a buffer 
Afghanistan, separating Russia and China on the one hand 
from Pakistan and India on the other would be such a reason- 
able sovereignty. In such circumstances there would be nothing 
contradictory in having United States companies and experts 
helping Afghanistan in the south while Russia does the same 
in the north, even though such an arrangement has certain 
chilly overtones at this particular moment, when we do not 
know Russia's intentions. 

There is moreover in the great dams in southern Afghanis- 
tan hope for a more immediate exhibition of good sense. Sup- 
pose these dams generate all the electricity of which they are 
capable. Across the border a few miles away exists an enormous 
demand in Pakistan for such power. Why should not Afghan 
dams provide Pakistan with electricity? And why should not 
Pakistan cement be traded to Afghanistan, which needs it 
badly? Or Pakistan manufactures for Afghanistan fruit, prob- 
ably the best in all the world? Or Pakistan railroad freight 
services for Afghanistan wool? This sensible kind of exchange, 
this mutual self-help is really just beginning in Asia. It need 
not be restricted to any nation, or any group of nations. Thus, 
I think we can foresee the day when Indian mills will be in 
position to provide many of India’s neighbors with needed 
consumer goods and probably even heavy capital goods. Cer- 
tainly Russia and China will be in the same position, and 
we can hope that their help will carry with it then as little 
danger of interference in internal politics as American help 
does today. 

But we have been speaking so far of enormous outiays of 
capital. I understand that one American corporation has in- 
vested in the Sumatran oil fields over $100,000,000 and the 
Kajikai Dam, if I have my figures right, would cost well over 
$60,000,000 to duplicate, with all its attendant canals and 
stations. Can anything be accomplished with less money? 

In India today teams of highly skilled agricultural experts 
are helping India create an entire new system of agriculture. 
New villages are being built. New field patterns are being 
iaid out. New Crops are being suggested, new implements in- 
vented and new concepts of management devised. The leaders 
of this movement spend little money, but I feel certain that 
if they succeed their effect on Asia will be infinitely greater 
than the effect of the Kajikai Dam in southern Afghanistan. 
For this dam, mighty as it is, can hope to modify the lives 
of only two or three million people at the very most. If the 
less spectacular workers in India succeed, they will change 
the destinies of nearly 400,000,000 people. 

Right now in Asia the most noteworthy example of this 
kind of inexpensive self-help occurs in Viet Nam, where sev- 
eral teams of brilliant young Filipino doctors and nurses have 
come over from Manila to work in the Indo-Chinese jungles, 
bringing much-needed medical care to a young nation that 
is endeavoring to establish itself against great odds. These 
medical teams are Asian. Some of the members speak the 
native language. Some look like Viet Namese. And all have 
a basic understanding of Asian problems. They are so much 
more effective, in this particular period of history, than an 
English team or an American team would be, that I wish this 
kind of mutual self-help could be multiplied many times 
throughout Asia. 

Unlike some cynics, I see nothing wrong in having a team 
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of Indian specialists helping, say, Afghanistan agriculture, even 
though India itself could use a team of French specialists to 
help Indian agriculture. Mutual help implies that those who 
know how to accomplish one necessary job help others who 
do not yet know how to master that particular trick. 

I recall during World War II being on the remote and 
savage island of Mussau, north of New Guinea. Word arrived 
of a severe earthquake in Peru, and the missionaries on 
Mussau took up a collection. First they told of the horrors of 
the earthquake, and the shattered buildings and the loss of 
life. I think every near-savage in the hut who could understand 
the message, gave handsomely to help the stricken Peruvians. 
At the same moment in my home town in Pennsylvania, my 
mother was contributing to help the poor savages in Mussau. 
And if the world were really well run, | am certain that some- 
body in Peru should have been contributing pesos to help the 
poor savages in my home town, where I assure you there are 
some. I sce nothing ridiculous in such interchange, and I see 
great hope in its continuance. 

There remains the contribution of the single human being, 
and here I must recall one of the finest men I have known 
in Asia. Otto Hunerwadel was over 65 and a somewhat beat-up 
county agricultural agent in Tennessee when he conceived the 
idea that he would go to Burma and share with Burmese 
farmers what he had learned in a long lifetime of service in 
our southern states. To do so, he had to lie about his age, 
wheedle transportation and convince the Burmese government 
that his intentions were honorable, if not entirely sensible. 

When he reached his post he was promptly engulfed in a 
revolution and had to flee on foot through probably the worst 
jungle in Asia. When conditions stabilized he returned to 
his post and achieved wonders. He actually enriched Burma 
by showing its farmers what they could do with the crops 
they already had. Among other things, he taught them how to 
can their surpluses and thus equalize their year’s production. 

Then the revolutionists invaded his territory again, and 
again he had to flee. This time when he returned, Otto Huner- 
wadel found that the ruler of his region had lost his leg in 
fighting the rebels and was in a fit of deep depression. Huner- 
wadel went to him and tried to encourage him, saying that 
simply because a man had lost a leg was no reason for him 
to give up life. The ruler replied that it was easy for a man 
to say this when he had two legs, whereupon for the first 
time since he had left Tennessee, Otto Hunerwadel raised 
his own leg and showed that it was wooden. In order to 
serve, he had fooled the State Department, the ship’s doctors 
and the Burmese government. And he had made his way 
through miles of jungle, hiding his infirmity. It is this spirit 
which must motivate contacts between nations. 
~ So far I have reported only my optimistic finds, but actually, 
although I saw enormous cause for optimism in Asia this 
summer, I am pessimistic about the immediate future. Too 
many problems remain unsettled. American attention in par- 
ticular has been so focused on Geneva that we have over- 
looked the continued existence of every sore spot that troubled 
us so grievously last year. We are somewhat like the popular 
song: “If you dream hard enough, it will all come true.” We 
seem about to enter an era where we shall have to contribute 
not only dreams bur substantial work. I should suppose that 
some kind of Asian Geneva conference might be in order, for 
without it we must expect many of the trouble spots to deter- 
iorate, with the possibility of great danger not only to Asia 
but to all the world. We have got to get assurance from Red 
China that Korea, Formosa, Indo-China and Malaya can earn 
some kind of stability, if it is within their power to do so. 
These are problems which will not evaporate through dream- 
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As we work toward some kind of general Asian under- 
sending, | think we have at our command certain funda- 
mentals on which to build. We look forward to an Asia that 
is interrelated, across whose national boundaries goods and 
people move freely. We seek an Asia that is self-reliant, whose 
individual members respect their own sovereignty and that 
of others, for we have learned that only strong and self-reliant 
nations make good friends on whom one can trust. We are 
ready to work with such an Asia, to lend it our wealth, or our 
mechanical] skills, or our machines, or our knowledge of world 
markets. We make this offer not because we are starry-eyed 
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idealists, but because we know this is the way to live in our 
contemporary world. It is right for nations to live in this 
manner, so although I saw much this summer which makes 
me apprehensive of the immediate future, | came home con- 
vinced that we are discovering in Asia those methods of opera- 
tion on which the long-range future will be built. 

It is an exciting part of the world. The chance to participate 
in its glowing future, even as a spectator from an alien land, 
is a rewarding experience. Those of you in the audience to- 
night who actually share the responsibility of building this 
future have my envy . and my very warmest best wishes. 


The Spiritual Responsibility of 
American Business and Industry 


CHARACTER STANDARD MORE IMPORTANT THAN GOLD STANDARD 
By CLEMENT D. JOHNSTON, Chairman of the Board, Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


Delivered before the Second National Conference on Spiritual Foundations, sponsored by the Foundation for Religious Action 


in the Social and Civil Order, Washington 6, D. C., October 26, 1955 


HERE IS a passage in Ecclesiasticus which describes the 
business men who toiled and wrought in that ancient 
day in something like the following terms— 

“Yea, though they be not sought for in the council of the 
people, nor exalted in the assembly, though they sit not in 
the seat of the judge, nor be found among them that utter dark 
sayings, yet without these shall not a city be inhabited, nor 
men sojourn or walk up and down therein. For these maintain 
the fabric of the world and the handiwork of their crafc is their 
prayer.” 

That description still has currency. Today's business men 
still maintain the fabric of the world. What are their prayers? 
What of their possible contribution to a better future world— 
a fuller spiritual life for themselves and for others? 

American business and industry is today investing more 
than three billion dollars a year in research, and this research 
is creating a whole flood of new products, new methods, new 
opportunities—10,000 new products that grandfather never 
knew—material benefits of incalculable worth. 

This material progress is entirely commendable and desir- 
able—provided we keep pace with the development of moral 
and spiritual qualities in equivalent volume and worth. Busi- 
ness must have a sound life philosophy today to give meaning 
to its mechanistic achievements, which otherwise will be barren 
of real value to the advancement of man. 

Without attempting to attribute any special virtues to the 
American business man, I will say that the same qualities of 
courage and vision and tenacity that are necessary to survival 
in our highly competitive business world seem to lend them- 
selves to the more exacting challenges of evolving a sound 
and satisfying spiritual life. 

Americans of late, seem to have fallen into the error of 
thinking of themselves as conservatives. Almost instinctively 
we are opposed to radicalism. Yet we should recognize that 
our Christian religion and our competitive business system are 
in themselves the two most revolutionary forces in the world 
today. 

Communism and socialism, which we frequently think of as 
revolutionary are, in fact, reactionary movements—leading 
mankind back to the bondage from which he has only so 
recently emerged. 





What we call “free enterprise” or “competitive capitalism” 
or “the American way of life” is a contagion that upsets the 
old established order. Christianity endowed the individual 
with spiritual dignity; our American Constitution endowed 
the individual with political dignity, but it has remained for 
American industry to endow the individual with economic 
dignity. 

Our American competitive system and absence of monopoly 
is something unique in the history of the world. 

Other peoples and other governments pay lip-service to free 
enterprise and full, free competition and restraint of monopoly, 
but actually our system is frightening to them, and they do not 
practice it. 

Europe and most of the rest of the world seems to prefer 
the system of cartel capitalism—where the price is set high 
enough to take care of the highest cost or least efficient mem- 
ber of the group. 

AMERICANISM IS RADICAL 

Our highly competitive American system is just too radical 
for them. Why shou!d a man endanger his ease and his security 
just for the sake of progress? Americans do. 

Remember that our American revolution was not just a 
rebellion. It was truly a revolution which brought about not 
only a change in government, but a radical change in our way 
of life. We reversed the Old World order of a sovereign state 
and servant people with sovereign people and servant state. 

The revolution continues. 

You simply cannot practice a free way of life in a free 
economy and avoid revolutions. We have them almost daily 
almost unnoticed, so accustomed have we Americans grown to 
change as a way of life—to new products and new methods 
supplanting older ones. 

Progress always seems ‘harsh to the incompetent and 
ineficient, and most of the rest of the business world fears 
us as incurable radicals. 

And on the spiritual side, if I may quote Dr. H. Powell 
Davies, “Who was more radical than Jesus?” 

He wanted people to love one another—think of that! 

Think of all the people who hate each other or who are 
bored with each other, who irritate each other or are utterly 
cold to each other. 
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Well, Jesus said that they should love one another. They 
should go to the root of things—within themselves. As a 
result, they should love God with all their hearts and their 
neighbors as themselves. 

Which, of course, to again quote Dr. Davies, too many 
Christians, though deeply respectful of Jesus, have steadfastly 
refused to do 

To get this requirement out of sight they have built up a 
whole system of fantasy—the creeds and dogmas and the en- 
tire fabric of orthodox theology. This makes it possible to 
substitute words for reality. You can recite the Apostles’ 
Creed and feel orthodox; this saves you from having to recite 
the Sermon on the Mount and know yourself a miserable 
sinncr. 

“Do unto others as ye would that others should do unto 
you.” That concept is basic in every one of the world’s great 
philosophies and religions. 

Do you know of anything more radical? 


By-PRODUCTS SOMETIME CONTROL PROCESSES 

A by-product of our modern business system may be an 
important new factor toward the attainment of the Christian 
program that we should all love one another. 

I have just returned from several months in India, Pakistan, 
and Southeast Asia, reminded afresh that many of our fellow 
men on this earth are unlovely to say the least—unwashed, 
malodorous, verminous, diseased, deformed, nurturing smolder- 
ing hatreds and—worst of all—having no common language 
or means of communication with those whom they hate or 
fear or resent 

Walk the back streets of many of the crowded cities of 
Asia and you are so hard-put keeping your lunch down that 
you don't have much time for loving your fellow man. 

A few minutes later you may find yourself in company 
with other residents of that same city—well washed, well 
dressed, cultured, urbane, fluent in several languages—and 
you are immediately drawn to them as some of the most 
charming people you ever met—just as easy to love according 
to Christ's prescription as any of your neighbors back home. 

The difference—economic status—the things produced by 
business and industry. Business mass produces soaps, disin- 
fectants, curative drugs, food, clothing, houses and transporta- 
tion—at relatively less cost than ever before, and it is dis- 
tributing these things more widely than ever before. 

Business is making important contributions to education 
and to all forms of communication. Newspapers, radio and 
television help surmount the communication barriers which 
have been such fruitful sources of misunderstandings and 
hatreds. 

Humble instruments though they be, the products of busi- 
ness and industry are bridges that help span the gulfs which 
now divide us. 

CHRISTIAN SHARING 

How about Christian Sharing? We have produced an econ- 
omic system where, at present, business profits average only 
three per cent of sales, a system that provides pensions and 
retirement funds for older workers, a system that provides 
hospitalization and disability payments for the unfortunate. 

We take these things for granted, just as we take for 
granted the fact that business firms use honest accounting 
practices and do their part in supporting the local Community 
Fund. It is only when one travels in other parts of the world, 
as I have done recently, and finds these things lacking that we 
really take note of them. 

These things are not, of necessity, manifestations of our 
love for our fellow man, but they are, at least, manifestations 
of our concern for his welfare. 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


BusINEsS Is PEOPLE 

Honesty and fair-dealing and business morality have become 
a “must” in our American business system, but this is not the 
result of any super-virtue on the part of our business men. 
Business men are just people. Economic morality is simply the 
result of the interplay of many forces in our free economy— 
notably freedom of choice by consumers—with the end result 
that honesty and morality are “good business,” and the wise 
business man practices these virtues whether he has his heart 
in it or not. I am not confusing honesty and morality with 
true religion, but I notice that many preachers seem to preach 
about it almost as much as religion itself, so it must be im- 
portant. 

Whatever its shortcomings or imperfections, I feel that 
American business is evolving along right lines—that while 
no one claims that it is fully compatible with the Christian 
ethic, at least there would seem to be no essential contradic- 
tions. 

We should be proud of our American business system—it 
is moral, it is good—it is generous, it is concerned about the 
general welfare, probably better and nearer the Christian ethic 
than the spiritual life of the average American would justify. 


INDIVIDUAL CHALLENGE 

Religion begins anew with every individual. If it is to be- 
come effectual, each individual must encounter it directly, in 
the experience he tries to interpret within the inwardness of 
his own life. 

Are there really such things as right and wrong? Do my 
choices really matter? 

If a person merely turns to the catechisms of beliefs as 
provided by the churches, or to the catechisms of disbeliefs 
as provided by the skeptics, he is trying to escape from the 
struggle. 

Mere conformity with religious creed is not, in itself, a 
religious experience. 

Our community life, our business and social system do 
demand a certain conformity with religious and moral pat- 
terns—how many of us have dared to try to define our own 
beliefs? How many know clearly just where bigotry and 
intolerance leave off, and true religion begins? 

Sir William Drummond said—"He that will not reason 
is a bigot, he that cannot reason is a fool, he that dares 
not reason is a slave.” 

I am sometimes forced to the uncharitable conclusion 
that in this vaunted land of liberty we have far more slaves 
that dare not reason thin might appear on th: surface. 

The same kind of iack of courage which causes a man 
to attend a church whose creed and congregation are some- 
how repugnant to him—"“because it is the thing to do’— 
is manifest in the draftee who looks apprehensively up and 
down the barrack room on his first night in camp and 
decides to say his prayers in bed rather than kneeling by 
his cot, 

You have to be of real hero stuff to dare to be different. 

But mere conformity will bring neither satisfaction nor 
salvation. 

Our American Democracy is a political expression of a 
deeply felt religion, while our American business system 
has evolved not so much through, as in spite of, the thought 
of many among our moralists. 

Some of us are prone to measure progress in materialistic 
terms—automobiles, bathtubs, nylons, television, and electric 
refrigerators. 

But we are told that individual acquisitiveness, and 
material betterment are no longer really admirable. That 
to outstrip and outbuy one’s fellows is not only bad taste; 
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tt is frankly unethical. That to outwork them is bad practice. 
That to found a family by the accumulation and passing on 
of a fortune is anti-social behavior which our whole system 
of taxation is successfully designed to frustrate. That to own 
and enjoy luxurious or costly possessions, even inconspicu- 
ously, is something to apologize for. 

The outward and visible sign of this change in the moral 
climate is a material shrinkage of rewards. The inward 
reality is something deeper—a genuine reaction against the 
whole ethic of acquisitive man that is by no means confined 
to labor leaders and New Dealers and Fair Dealers. 

Philosophically this may, or may not be good. Practically, 
we should recognize that it strikes at the root of our whole 
economic system by depriving it of its motivating and 
driving force. 

I live on the edge of the so-called “Bible belt”—many 
of our ministers are of the so-called fundamentalist variety 
who attempt to compensate for their limited educational 
background and limited mental equipment by excessive zeal 
in promulgating the dogma of their sect. 

One is at first surprised and then somewhat irritated to 
find the almost monotonous regularity with which business 
and business practices are their subject of attack. For instance, 
interest on debts or borrowings is classed with usury and 
therefore un-Christian. 

Business is almost invariably “Big Business” with the 
usual unpleasant connotations 

And all too frequently “profit” is coupled with the words 
“bloated” or “excessive,” although those who attack profits 
are usually vague about what constitutes an excessive profit. 

Considering the fact that a Gallup Poll of High School 
Seniors disclosed the fact that they believed that business 
profits were forty-three per cent of sales in contrast to a 
present actual three per cent, we should perhaps not be too 
hard on these ministers. After all, few of our theological 
seminaries feature Courses in economics. 

Of course, they may be right. Business profit and the 
charging of interest on loans may be un-Christian. If it is, 
let's say so and change to some other system. And if it is nor, 
let’s say so, and still the strife-producing utterances of these 
zealots who can think of nothing more constructive for 
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sermons than to set up straw men and smear them with 
innuendo. 

Business and religion are not separate worlds. Business 
is people, sixty-five million of them in our country alone— 
they take their religion to work with them and they fre- 
quently take their work to church with them. 

Religion will not fulfill its function by stressing “thou- 
shalt-nots.” 

True religion is the life we live, not the creed we profess, 
and some day it will be recognized by quality and quantity 
and not by brand. 

A character standard is even more important to a stable 
world than an international gold standard. 

Just as Democracy is the most difficult to maintain of all 
political systems—so a program of individual expression 
of individual convictions is the most demanding of all 
religious systems. 

Bur this is the challenge we face. 

Do we want to stand by and wait for some new Moses 
with some modern counterpart of a pillar of cloud and a 
pillar of fire to lead us at some yet-to-be-determined time to 
some as-yet-undetermined land of promise—taking the risk 
of being misled by innumerable false prophets before the 
true Moses appears? 

We have an alternative! 

We can pull up our socks, re-read for ourselves the Golden 
Rule, the Sermon on the Mount, and the Ten Command 
ments, firm up our inward resolutions and start in to lead 
for ourselves, each in his own way, the fuller spiritual life 
that business and industrial progress, scientific progress, and 
educational and cultural advances have now made possible 

We can continue in our comfortable lethargy and invite 
disaster. 

Or we can embrace the most difficult alternative—spiritual 
pioneering. Pioneering may be thrilling on occasion, but 
it also involves many uncomfortable or bitter experiences, 
mis-steps, tumbles, blisters, trials and hardships. 

But through spiritual pioneering, one may gain a sense 
of fulfillment, a sense of participation in the creation of a 
far, far better world 

The future we plan for begins today. 


The Educational Crisis of QSur Atomic Age 


PUT MORE EMPHASIS ON FACULTIES THAN FACILITIES 
By JOHN JAY HOPKINS, Chairman and President, General Dynamics Corporation, New York 


Delivered before the Annual Thanksgiving Institute of the Oakland Public Schools, Oakland, California 
November 23, 1955 


DEEPLY APPRECIATE the pleasure of addressing you 
today. Not only because yours is a momentous confer- 
ence concerned with momentous affairs—the education 

of American youth—but also because I am happy to be back 
in the benign and stimulating climate of California. 

I shall not presume to discuss broadly what I have termed 
The Educational Crisis of Our Atomic Age: first, because 
many of you are undoubtedly more competent than I to 
do so; second, and more importantly, because from my 
specialized point of view there are some observations to be 
made that have a unique, though particularized, importance. 

For the past 10 years, thoughtful Americans have become 
increasingly aware in a generalized way of the critical need 
for a reappraisal of our educational system. What had been 


previously a matter for academicsdebate among professional 
educators has now exploded into the daily press and the 
popular periodical literature 

As can be expected, when any subject emerges as a topic 
of widespread public interest, it engenders a good deal of 
fanciful comment, a plethora of distorted conceptions, and 
a frequent disregard of plain, solid reality. Education, of 
course, has not escaped the heavy-handed professional opinion 
makers who thrive on controversy and who bring to ir all 
the force and passion of the untalented amateur with a 
mission. Yet despite the volumes of smoke in which such 
individuals have enveloped the subject of education, the fact 
remains that we are confronted with an exceedingly grave 
situation: 
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We do not have enough scientifically and technically 
educated persons to keep our nation a gomg concern. 


To gauge the need, you have merely to look at the business 
section of your Sunday papers and note the quantity of 
advertisements for scientists, for engineers, for designers 
and draftsmen—for the trained men and women urgently 
demanded—bur nor to be had—to support our atomic, elec- 
tronic, industrial economy. 

Each Sunday The New York Times, for example, has 
roughly six solid pages of classified and seven solid pages 
of display advertisements, all seeking scientific and technical 
people. And many of these advertisements are placed by 
the divisions of my corporation. Industry everywhere is 
clamoring for more trained personnel and is finding it well 
nigh impossible to meet its high level manpower require- 
ments. Government leaders and educators have repeatedly 
warned that the Soviet Union is outstripping the United 
States in the quantity and perhaps the quality of scientific 
and technical personnel which are graduated annually from 
Soviet schools and universities. I need not remind my audience 
that in times like these where a nation’s strength is meas- 
ured not only by its natural resources but by its human 
resources of scientific and technical personnel, the continuance 
of this trend can result only in disaster. This tremendous 
and urgent demand for scientists, engineers and scientists- 
technicians—who are the vital links between theory and 
production—and the paucity of such personnel—almost, in- 
deed, a vacuum—is symptomatic of the revolutionary age in 
which we live. 

Make no mistake about it, the pre-1950 era has gone 
forever. You are standing where men and women have never 
stood before. You are at the threshold of a new era of 
energy: of atomic fission and radioactivity, of applied solar 
energy, of atomic fusion—the hydrogen-helium process of 
the sun itself—of electronics, of automation, of new devices 
earth-shaking in their consequences. The old world has liter- 
ally been turned upside down. Man has achieved a theor- 
etical] breakthrough of such major proportions that every 
fibre of his skill and ingenuity will be strained merely to 
exploit a portion of what has already been revealed. But even 
now this theoretical horizon is constantly retreating before 
the mass attack of science. And like Lewis Carroll's Red 
Queen we must run faster and faster just to stand still; 
indeed, we must literally “run faster than we can.” 

Although the atomic age is only in its infancy, technical 
advances which have already occurred in electronic com- 
munications and supersonic transportation have, in social 
and economic terms, shrunken drastically our world and, 
indeed, even our solar system. Historic differences of nations 
and cultures are impinging ever more closely one upon an- 
other, historic frictions are being intensified—hitherto 
isolated, non-industrialized nations are becoming aware of 
the material benefits and strength of technology and are 
asserting their claims to higher living standards. These are 
all direct results of successive industrial revolutions which 
have swept over the West and have produced two World 
Wars within one generation, as well as scores of major and 
minor social upheavals. World instability is perhaps more 
evident than ever before, and yet, within this infinitely 
complex international geometry, scientific and technical ad- 
vances continue to build toward a critical mass. Whether 
a controlled reaction is reached or whether an explosion 
occurs lies in the realm of conjecture. 

Compounding an already grave situation—lending an 
ominous sense of urgency—is the grinding military and 
economic competition of our ruthless adversary. With all 
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the harsh force and monolithic concentration of a totalitarian 
state, the Soviet Union—possessed of equal theoretical 
knowledge and very nearly equal technical knowledge—is 
moving rapidly in the fields of atomic and electronic force 
which have now been opened up by modern science. The 
next 10 years will be, in my opinion, the most crucial test 
for the free world. God grant that we will have the stamina, 
the ingenuity and the ability to withstand the pressure. 


Yet essentially, the responsibility for our national destiny 
does not lie with the military, or the government or with 
American industry. To paraphrase the Duke of Wellington's 
famous remark, victory or defeat will be decided ultimately 
not on battlefields but on the campuses of our colleges and 
in our high schools. As technology bulks larger in human 
affairs, so the nation must look to its scientific and technical 
resources, not only for its security in a world fraught with 
danger, but also as the prime movers in developing a richer 
and fuller life for its people. These two considerations quite 
logically extend beyond our national boundaries, for it may 
well be that upon the ability and imagination of the Ameri- 
can engineering profession rests the hope of a peaceful and 
prosperous world. It seems quite likely that as our technology 
becomes more complex, more bound up in the lives of all 
people, the technical knowledge of the engineer may be such 
that he alone will be competent to make decisions of sweep- 
ing social and economic significance. 

To emphasize the urgency and the intensity of the de- 
mands put upon scientific and technical personnel, I should 
like to draw on the recent experience of my own company. 
Seven years ago the United States Navy and the Atomic 
Energy Commission asked us if we could build a nuclear- 
powered submarine. Despite the fact that our electric boat 
division is the oldest and perhaps the most experienced 
submarine builder in the world, only a handful of our en- 
gineers had any knowledge of nuclear theory. Furthermore, 
there was no such thing as formal nuclear engineering. And 
no thought had ever been devoted to the complex problems 
of adapting controlled nuclear power to propulsion or to any 
other non-explosive use. The finest American universities 
offered no courses in this subject. Technical literature was 
practically non-existent, and what few papers were available 
in the United States were highly classified. Nevertheless, we 
accepted the challenge because we had an implicit faith in 
the ability of engineers to learn. We had confidence that, 
given a feasible theory, our engineers together with those 
from the United States Navy, the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission and Westinghouse Electric Company, 
could translate it into actuality. Looking back on that decision, 
now that the “Nautilus” is demonstrating to the world that 
atomic propulsion is practical, my associates and I are still 
somewhat astounded at what was accomplished. For in order 
to bring the “Nautilus” into being, her designers had to 
develop an entirely new concept of engineering. On many 
occasions they had to alter the experience of a lifetime to 
fic unusual and untried situations—painful and difficult de- 
cisions for those accustomed to think in terms of constants, 
for those taught to distrust extrapolation. As the momentous 
discovery of nuclear fission altered dramatically traditional 
concepts in physics, so, I believe, the successful construction 
of the “Nautilus” has profoundly altered traditional concepts 
in engineering. 

I do not wish to imply that these scientific and technical 
achievements in themselves will develop permanent, im- 
mutable disciplines. I consider them to be merely the pre- 
cursors of new insights into mature—the continuous and 
unfolding and ramifying extension of man’s mastery over 
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the material world. As such, they are the antithesis of 
tradition. Indeed, with our very existence bound up in the 
quality and quantity of our educated youth—and most es- 
pecially of our scientifically educated youth—we need not 
apologize for the emotional quality which may have invested 
the subject of American education in the newspapers and 
magazines. 

However, emotionalism, even if well meaning, serves little 
purpose except to arouse the people to a need. Indeed, it 
seems to me that a continuance of alarming or pessimistic 
strictures at this point can only confuse the issue. The time 
has come for all Americans to examine their educational! 
system carefully, objectively, and above all dispassionately. 
As Grover Cleveland declared when he summoned Congress 
into special session to consider the economic crisis of 1893, 
“We face a condition not a theory.” 

What is the present status of American education? How 
may we improve our educational system so that our youth 
will receive the best possible preparation for careers which 
will be individually rewarding and at the same time will 
strengthen our nation? And finally, how may we increase 
the quantity of vital scientific and technical personnel on 
whom so much will depend? 

These are all difficult questions. They are not susceptible 
to the glib generalization or the ever-ready blueprint. And 
Americans, it seems to me, in their haste for immediate 
results, their abiding faith in the spectacular approach, may 
be too hasty in applying an obvious but basically superficial! 
remedy. I refer to the widespread belief that dollars and 
lots of them will solve any problem. 

Money, as everyone knows, is a most useful commodity, 
and money may well provide necessary facilities. But money 
spent indiscriminately will not raise the level of our educa- 
tional processes nor will it even add commensurately to the 
numbers of our educated people. In every urban and rural 
area of the United States we may see evidence of an indis- 
criminate application of money. Billions of dollars have been 
spent on new primary and secondary schools which are the 
last word in modern architectural design, comfort and con- 
venience. In college and community we see the same addiction 
to physical expansion, the fetish of beautiful facilities, the 
criterion of educational success. Of what use, I might ask, 
are splendid facilities—if the teachers are underpaid and 
inadequately trained? I suggest less emphasis on facilities 
and more emphasis on faculties. 

When a community or a college has taxed itself to the 
limit for a multi-million dollar monument to its Civic- 
mindedness, how much is left over to provide adequate 
salaries which will attract good teachers? In community after 
community throughout the nation we see such obvious 
examples of overspending on facilities and underspending 
on instruction. Of the two, I am sure you will agree, instruc- 
tion is far more important than facilities. 

Now what of the teachers themselves? It is a widely 
held opinion that the history of inadequate salaries in 
education has discouraged the most talented Americans from 
entering the teaching profession and that, as a result, educa- 
tional standards have suffered over the years. This may be 
true, but again, and I am sure you will agree, income per se 
is not the sole answer. I contend that the American educa- 
tional system, like other aspects of our society, is simply not 
prepared for the massive theoretical breakthrough into the 
atomic era. It has been overrun and left behind by successive 
tidal waves of technological advance. Atomic fission, applied 
solar energy, electro-magnetic anti-gravitational develop- 


ments, electronics, radioactivity, and the looming develop- 
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ment of controlled atomic fusion! The revolution wrought 
some 35 years ago by John Dewey by which primary and 
secondary education was directed toward humanitarian, social 
goals, with the implication that Democracy was an ideal, 
not a working principle, and that education was mainly a 
preparation for adequate living, must, in my opinion, be 
modified to conform with the new realities of the Atomic 
age. 

Ir is a fine thing to encourage our youth to follow individ- 
ual bents. It is equally valid for teachers to inculcate a sense 
of social values which will make them better citizens. But 
I submit that the present critical world situation demands 
of our youth a more rigorous discipline, early in their educa- 
tion. 

Mastery of mathematics and the physical sciences is an 
absolute necessity if America is to win the atomic race in 
either its military or economic aspects. And proficiency in 
handling these essential tools of the atomic world cannot 
be acquired except under discipline—by hard work—and 
through inspiration. By their very nature, these studies 
require concentrated, orderly, logical reasoning which does 
not come easily to any child, or to any grown-up for that 
matter, who has not acquired the habit and discipline of 
arduous study early in life. 

In other respects the over-emphasis on educational method 
rather than content has had, I feel, some rather unfortunate 
results in public primary and secondary education. Such 
instruction is apt to become uninspired and unimaginative 
with a loss of interest and a consequent lack of attention 
on the part of the students. Even as engineers, scientists 
and businessmen must widen their range of knowledge to 
accept the challenge of the atomic age, so must the teachers 
in our public schools broaden and vitalize their instruction 
It is their responsibility not only to know how to teach but 
what they are teaching, for only with a complete mastery 
of their subject may they communicate their superior know] 
edge in a lucid, stimulating manner. 

I have one last observation to make in this connection 
and that concerns the relationship between the universities, 
colleges and the secondary schools. There is a great need, 
it seems to me, for a closer relationship between the edu 
cational philosophy which governs most of our colleges 
and that which governs most of our public primary and 
secondary schools. Broadly speaking, colleges operate with 
specialists in their fields, professors who are concerned pri 
marily with course content and secondarily with instructional! 
method. The reverse generally holds true in the publi 
secondary school. Thus a high school graduate frequently 
makes a slow start in adjusting to this new and different 
approach, and many otherwise intelligent individuals, per 
plexed by the sudden and drastic changes, never do make 
the grade. In addition, the high school graduate may have 
to utilize valuable time in college making up deficiencies 
particularly in mathematics, the sciences and languages which 
could have been handled adequately in secondary schoo! 

I hold no brief for the college professor whose various 
degrees and complete knowledge of his field is not counter 
balanced with good teaching techniques. All of us have 
been subjected at one time or another to tedious lectures 
from uninspired instructors who knew nothing about stimu 
lating interest and cared less. They were indifferent to their 
students and their students were generally indifferent to 
their lectures. Such an instructor is perhaps more inadequate 
than his high school counterpart who uses the best technique: 
to teach from a prepared curriculum and knows little els: 
about his subject matter. 
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Nothing industrialists and educators can do is more vital 
than the preservation and encouragement of the tireless 
curiosity of the gifted mind. Einstein has stated it simply, 
eloquently and memorably: “There is such a thing as a 
passionate desire to understand, just as there is a passionate 
desire for music. This passion is common with children, but 
it usually vanishes as they grow up. Without it, there would 
be no natural science and no mathematics.” It is the duty 
of government and industry, and of our colleges, universities 
and high schools, to encourage the passion to understand 
among those gifted with it-—and to provide the climate, the 
atmosphere, the facilities and personnel that will nourish it 
and maintain it and permit it to be fruitful. 

It is impossible to develop artificially by any known means 
the gifted individual. Genius, like fear and hatred, is in- 
different to nationality and it is no more common to a 
Democracy than to a Dictatorship! But if any culture is to 
survive, genius in the person of the gifted child, whatever 
its special field, must be nurtured and succeeding genera- 
tions must have the benefit of the knowledge and insights 
of those who have gone on before. The only way mankind 
has discovered to bring genius to fruition, and to pass along 
its gifts to those coming along after, is through teaching. 

If America, then, is to prepare her talented youth for the 
dynamic demands of the atomic future, our educational and 
industrial institutions cannot follow divergent paths. As a 
layman with a deep, though amateur, interest in education 
and as a businessman who knows the virtue of teamwork 
and cooperation, I feel that it is imperative not only for all 
levels of education to learn from each other, but for all 
segments of the economy, including industry and business, 
to coordinate and to complement their efforts. Only through 
such a total marshaling of forces can American educational 
standards be raised up to meet the rigors not only of the 
atomic age but of the deadly serious competition in tech- 
nology and science which is being offered by our adversaries. 

Better salaries for teachers will help; the abandonment 
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of sterile specialization and equally unimaginative methodol- 
ogy will help even more. But unless the various levels of the 
American economy recognize that each has something of 
value for the other, that coordination, not subordination, 
is the necessary approach, we may well lose out in the critical 
struggle ahead. A united effort by American educators and 
industrialists to develop the scientists and technicians we 
must have is demanded by the world situation. I anticipate 
that if direct and drastic action is not taken now we shall 
in ten years time be compelled to lock the doors of our 
university, government and industrial laboratories. And when 
we do—we shall have stopped the mainspring of the Ameri- 
can economy. 

Commenting on the schools of his day, Thomas Jefferson 
described a state of affairs most relevant for our time: “They 
commit their pupils,” he said, “to the theatre of the world, 
with just taste enough of learning to be alienated from 
industrious pursuits, and not enough to do service in the 
ranks of science.” 

This is the problem which will not be solved by well- 
meaning but naive mechanisms which are daily recommended 
by our popular oracles with their superficial omniscience. 
Nor is it one which will yield to externally applied action 
programs. American education, it seems to me, has been 
tinkered with enough over the past 35 years without some 
basic re-examination of its essential theory or philosophy. 
In this educational crisis of our atomic age, it is the duty 
of all American educators to recognize their unique res- 
ponsibility for national survival. In an atmosphere free from 
emotion, we must view the entire system objectively and 
establish an integrating process which will knit together the 
present raveled strands. Then, perhaps, the United States 
will possess educational sinews which will be sufficiently 
strong to protect our technical and scientific leadership, 
sufficiently flexible to accept the immense creative challenge 
of the atomic age and to survive the educational and indus- 
trial crisis that confronts us. 


We Meet the Soviet Scientists 


MANY MISCONCEPTIONS ABOUT SOVIET SCIENCE 
By DR. RALPH E. LAPP, Director, Nuclear Science Service, Washington, D. C. 


Delivered before the Men's Discussion Group of the Cleveland Council on World Affairs, Cleveland, Ohio, October 20, 1955 
This text has been condensed from the original talk 


HAVE a very difficult job this noon, to try and compress, 

within the short span of a half-hour, four different 

topics, each of which merits long discussion. So I shall 
plunge directly into the heart of the matter, and take off on 
Geneva and the Peacetime Conference on Atomic Energy, 
which began on August 8 and closed on August 20. 

It is appropriate to mention that this conference on atomic 
energy—perhaps the world’s most unique scientific confer- 


ence—originated because of the initiative of President 
Eisenhower who give his famous United Nations speech 
on December 8, 19835, in which he called for an international 


pool or sharing of atomic know-how, and even of atomic 
material. It was the so-called Atomic Pool speech and from 
that we have the suggestion—I believe it was by Admiral 
Strauss—that there should be an international conference of 


SCiENtiStS. 
I must say that as I went into the Palais des Nations at 
Geneva, it was something that, two years before, I would 


never have predicted—namely, that scientists of the United 
States, atomic scientists, would be sitting down, lunching, 
talking casually with scientists from behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. This just goes to show you how little our foresight of 
world events can be. 

It was really a momentous occasion for us, as scientists, 
because we were able to join again in establishing the lines 
of communication which had been severed by over a decade 
of the Iron Curtain—and by secrecy on our side, too. 

I would like to lead up to the evaluation of the Soviet 
performance at Geneva by mentioning that, in the lay mind, 
there are many misconceptions about Soviet science. First, 
there is the general impression that the Soviet scientists are 
Johnny-come-lately’s who are just getting into science. This 
I submit is quite untrue. The Soviets have quite a long 
history of tradition in science, dating back from 1747 to 
the father of Russian science, Lomonosov, who actually 
enunciated the principle of conservation of energy before 
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anyone else. One cannot pass through even this brief historical 
synopsis without mentioning, of course, Mendelyeev. 

And then we came, in this kind of misconception of 
Soviet science, to the idea that if they weren't Johnny-come- 
lately’s, that at least they had to get their information from 
us in order to make an A-bomb—to wit, Dr. Klaus Fuchs. 
His name is synonymous with the gift of the A-bomb. I 
submit that this is a real fiction, because you simply cannot 
give away a secret of this kind so easily. You cannot scribble 
something down on a piece of paper and endow the Soviets 
with the ability to make nuclear weapons. It isn’t that easy. 

Because the real tough secrets of making atomic weapons 
are more than something in science; it is a job of technology 
and of industry. It is a job of laying bricks, of welding 
stainless steel, and of having electric motors on the line 
at the right time. 

It is a big industrial undertaking. It was this very thing 
which held up the test of our first bomb, mainly the job of 
completing Oak Ridge, and of Hanford, so that the material 
from which we could fashion weapons could be incorporated 
into a weapon. 

Even after the Fuchs affair we had the notion that the 
Russians got the bomb from the German scientists, and here 
again, there is very little evidence for it. It is true Gustav 
Hertz is purported to have been working here, but there 
is very little evidence from Geneva that this is true. And 
furthermore, the Nazis didn’t get very far on atomic energy 
during the war. 

Recently there has been kind of eruption of this affair 
again, and those who sought to pin the label of bomb-giver 
on Dr. Fuchs tried to put it, in the case of the H-bomb, 
upon Dr. Bruno Pontecorvo. We discovered that Bruno 
Pontecorvo is working in Russia. In fact, ironically, the 
Russians let him out just before Dr. Penney arrived in the 
United States to try and get a resumption of cooperation 
on atomic energy with the United States. Just that day this 
man, whose existence behind the Iron Curtain had never 
been confirmed by the Soviet, appeared in Moscow at a press 
conference. 

The timing was terrific. The result was all they anticipated 
because this was another wedge driven into Anglo-American 
cooperation. 

There is evidence that Pontecorvo is not working on 
weapons, but is in fact working on a cyclotron. 

This again points to the fact that the Soviets can do things 
themselves. We received abundant evidence in the many 
papers they presented at Geneva. 

Their delegation was headed up by top scientists, men of 
the quality of Professor Skobeltzyn, Blokhintsev, Markov, 
and others. 

It is true that some of the Russian scientists did not appear, 
although their names were on the papers. We can only surmise 
that they were busy, or that they were not permitted to 
leave Russia. This would not be unusual. I might say, on the 
other hand, that there were some U. S. scientists who didn’t 
appear, either. 

The meeting of the East and the West convinced the scien- 
tists present at that meeting that nuclear physics is much the 
same on both sides of the Iron Curtain. When we took and 
compared some of the physics measurements, such as on cross 
sections of uranium, the actual values overlapped so well 
that you could say that they were well within experimental 
error. In fact, the Russian data agreed with the American 
data so closely that it was better than the British agreement 
with our own measurements. 

Now, this was not too shocking to the scientists, since they 
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have reason to believe that the laws of physics are independ- 
ent of geography. But it was somewhat surprising to the lay 
people and to the politicians who were at Geneva. I think 
it gave them quite a lesson in secrecy. 

There were details that we found out about Soviet science, 
some of which were surprising, and others which were not 
too surprising. In general, the same kind of work was done 
by both the United States and Soviet Russia, and by other 
countries, and this is largely because the problem of atomic 
power development is a rather straightforward type of devel- 
opment, and you would expect the same kind of work. 

However, we do know that the Soviets pursued independent 
approaches. 

I might mention, for example, that in one case—it sounds 
rather esoteric—but in the case of the isotopes of Americium 
they were able to have enough of this material—it is a 
transuranium element—so that they could make their own 
detailed measurements on it in more detail than we did 
You could hardly say we had had espionage in this case 

In addition, we found that the Soviets were very proud 
of their achievements. They had in operation for two years 
the highest energy accelerator of its kind in the world, and 
yet had kept it secret for some two years. But the real sensa- 
tion from the Soviet delegation took place one evening, 
when Prof. Veksler announced that the Soviet Union would 
have in operation next year a ten-billion-vole accelerator 
Many of you may have read in the newspapers just yester- 
day of the announcement of an important scientific discovery 
from the Radiation Laboratory at Berkeley—the announce 
ment of the anti-proton, the negative proton—which was 
accomplished with the 6.3 billion-volt accelerator. 

Now the Soviets are coming up with a 10 billion-volt 
one, and we will not have anything more powerful than 
that until 1959. This is an area in which achievement should 
be looked upon as rather significant, because building these 
big accelerators is a tough job. It requires a lot of engineer- 
ing, a lot of know-how. And so they were quite justly proud 
of their work. 

I think this meant, then, that we gained a fairly good 
impression of Soviet scientists. For example, when some of 
their top theoretical men were closeted with our top theor 
etical men, they talked on absolutely equa] terms. There was no 
indication on the part of the Russians that they were afraid 
to talk, on the basis that they might be wrong. They had 
great respect for American literature, which they knew very 
well. 

They even gave some friends of mine copies of their own 
books—that is, of my friends’ books—but they were in 
Russian! One of my friends had a book, over 500 pages, on 
nuclear physics, something over a year old, which was trans 
lated into Russian. And we learned that the printing was 
larger than the American printing. 

In another case, an equally significant book was reprinted 
by the Russians and given to a friend of mine. And when 
my friend said, “I would like to receive the royalties, too” 
the Russian had the grace to smile. 

And in fact my other friend, in this connection, mentioned 
that his American version of the book had a red cover, 
whereas the Soviet had a blue cover. I assume that this will 
be subsequently investigated. 

The work that we did at Geneva went on both formally 
and informally. Formally we had the papers presented at 
the Palais. Informally, we had luncheon and dinner sessions 
and after-hour sessions with scientists of 72 nations 

In some of these meetings it was possible to really get 
some first-hand information from the Soviets. 
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1 might just describe one thing which I think will be of 
human interest here. We tried to arrive at some kind of an 
index of what the Russian scientist was like in his social 
status; how much money he made; what were some of his 
privileges. And so we had to arrive at a meeting of minds 
on how much the Soviet monetary unit was worth. Instead 
of the four-to-one ratio accepted on the state transaction 
basis, on the basis of what milk cost and what bread cost, 
the scientists decided upon more closely a seven-to-one ratio. 
On this basis they took a prototype scientist, you might 
say, a group leader class—young man in his 30’s—who would 
be in charge of about six people, the smallest working group 
a team of scientists would have in this atomic energy type 
work 

This group-leader type person in the Soviet Union would 
get about $9,000 per year, tax-free and a housing allowance, 
a rather good house. We found that a person of this type 
would, in some cases, have two maids and two cars. These 
men were well-heeled, there is mo question about it. The 
position of the Soviet scientists in the Soviet society is 
quite high. 

There is no indication, on the basis of our contacts at 
Geneva, that the Soviet scientists are being bludgeoned by 
political weapons—that is, in the area of physical science. 

Now, here is a point about which we were extremely 
worried and in sympathy. We knew what happened in the 
field of Soviet biology, in the field of Soviet genetics, because 
of one Dr. Lysenko. The story of Dr. Lysenko is indeed 
chilling to any scientist, whether it happened in Russia or 
anywhere else. 

Lysenko is the man who invented the new biology, the 
new genetics, of Russia, in which he tried to depose and 
did depose the old and rather good genetics of Russia, which 
was spearheaded by Vavilov. 

And Lysenko, because he had the backing of the state, 
managed to depose the other geneticists. He was an agrono- 
mist himself. And he promised things to the state, promised 
that he would be able to do things that others had not. Some 
of the things that he promised are quite weird. For example, 
he made observations which were tantamount to saying— 
well, they were that you could get rye from wheat, which is 
really tantamount to saying that an alley cat can give birth 
to a tiger. 

And yet this is what this man got away with. And in 
1948, this man was able to announce that the Central Com- 
mittee of the Party—and there is only one Party—"has 
examined my report on genetics and approved it.” 

With that backing of the state, this man was in the driver's 
seat, and they had a purge of geneticists in Russia which 
has really killed off genetics in that country. 

Although Lysenko has now himself been demoted, although 
not quite deposed, Lysenko still persists as an influence in 
Russia. We found nothing akin to Lysenkoism in the physical 
sciences. 

The mobilization of scientists that is taking place in Russia 
is worthy of comment. We were able to gain some informa- 
tion about this by direct contact, although of course the 
Soviet statistics on this are very difficult to arrive at. The 
best statistics that 1 know of come from a recent speech 
by the head of the Central Intelligence Agency, in which 
Mr. Dulles announced that, “It is well to note that the Soviets 
are now turning out more university graduates in the sciences 
and engineering than we are, about 120,000 to 70,000 in 
1955. In round numbers, the Soviets will graduate about 
1,200,000 in the sciences in the 10 years from 1950 to 1960, 
while the comparable United States figure will be about 
900,000.” 
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Now, that is indeed a chilling statistic—to realize that 
the Soviets are essentially outgunning us in the production 


of scientists and engineers. However, it is part of the Soviet ' 


strategy of approach to competition with the West. This 
is Clearly indicated by their long-range planning. 

I, myself, am not as dismayed at this prospect as many 
people who just interpret that on the numerical basis. 
Because these statistics can be quite misleading unless we 
realize that it is the quality of the science that counts. 

I am not saying that Russia is producing scientists of low 
quality. But I am saying that to find men of genius is an 
extremely difficult undertaking, both in the United States 
and in Russia. We found that it was so in talking with the 
Russian scientists. They pointed out that research quality 
men are extremely hard to get. 

I might just apply that to the case of the thermonuclear 
power program, Project Sherwood, which the United States 
is now undertaking. We have had some discussion of this 
in the past few ‘months. 

How can we get greater progress in this field, which may 
be quite important to the future? Well, one way you might 
think is to put more money into it—another way—to put 
more men into it. But what you really lack in a frontier 
field like this are ideas. Audacious ideas, things which go 
off the beaten track. And to get those ideas you have to 
be able to tolerate genius. Genius is a rather fragile quality 
to tolerate under many of the security regulations of the 
government. 

It is a great challenge to us. While we are engaged in 
a nuclear arms race, we obviously have to have some security. 
At the same time, we have to have the very best ideas which 
it is possible to obtain. 

I fee! that on this score, the United States is not really 
ahead of the Soviet Union, but that potentially a democracy 
should be capable of greater progress in this than a dictator- 
ship. 

I would like to comment very briefly on secrecy. At Geneva 
we found out that secrecy has been really more or less of 
a delusion. The Soviets were able to do things independently. 
Much of this secrecy has simply hurt us in the process. 

With regards to secrecy I am trying to put myself on 
the other side of the fence, in what was at one time Dr. 
Glennan’s position. I can realize that the problem of evalu- 
ating information, of trying to see what you should release, 
what you should hold back, is difficult. But it is my impression 
and my contention that the scales have been weighed with 
a butcher's hand on the wrong side. And for that reason 
I have been critical of the Atomic Energy Commission. 

And I think that any government agency ought to have 
a little criticism once in a while. 

So I shall at this time say very little about secrecy, except 
to say that it still persists, and it is still used, and in my 
opinion is hurting, for example, the civil defense of this 
country. 

As we faced the problem of atomic power development 
at Geneva, we were talking about something in the future. 
We had at Geneva an actual working reactor, a reactor 
which was a lattice of uranium underneath a large amount 
of water, enough water so that you could look down into 
the unit, this swimming pool, and see it glowing. 

That is perhaps a very great thing, because when you talk 
about atomic energy, it is different from talking about 
chemical energy. I could demonstrate chemical energy here 
very easily by lighting a match. But to demonstrate atomic 
energy to the layman is difficult, because he can’t see it. 

In this case at least he could look into the core of the 
reactor, not through seven feet of concrete, but through 
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water, and see this blue glow—which of course comes from, 
and is named after, Cerenkov, a Russian. 

Thus, I think, with this exhibit at Geneva, and the exhibits 
of the industrialists at Geneva, the United States made a 
very great impression. I think, for one thing, it took the 
edge completely off the Communist propaganda that te 
United States is a warmonger, dedicated to only the arts Vi 
war with the atom. It became quite clear that the United 
States was also putting a lot of effort on peacetime develop- 
ments. 

So that I think that propaganda-wise, we gained quite a 
victory for ourselves. I think the people saw that quite 
readily. 

In terms of the quality and quantity of the papers we 
presented at Geneva, this was a contest. We paired ourselves 
off against the Soviet Union, and in this contest I think 
that we came off very well. I do not mean to under-rate 
Soviet science. But I do think, on the engineering side of 
this, on the basis of what they showed and on the basis 
of what we showed, we did a better job. There is a compli- 
ment to the Atomic Energy Commission. 

The under-developed nations of the world came to Geneva, 
I think, with great curiosity about what they would find 
there. There were representatives. from 72 nations. Many of 
them came from countries such as India, a country in which 
power is a thing in short supply. Can you imagine a country 
with 400 million people, in which 75 per cent of the energy, 
the thermal energy, is derived from burning dried cattle dung? 
These are actually the facts about it. There is less electricity 
generated in one year in India than is burned at Oak Ridge 
in one year. 

So this gives you some idea of the inequity in power 
resources of countries. 

Many of the under-developed countries are at no stage 
of technological development whereby they can benefit from 
atomic power on a self-help principle. But there are countries 
higher on the rungs of the technological ladder, which are 
now capable of benefiting from atomic power. Some of these 
are Japan, Italy, Switzerland. For these countries, atomic 
power comes at a most useful time, because these countries 
have already dipped very deeply into their fuel resources. 
They simply cannot get enough fuel for the future. 

Of course, every year these countries will expand their 
fuel needs, and in order to supply their needs they have to 
look for some kilowatts. The kilowarts are no longer to be 
gotten within their own natural resources. So they look to 
uranium for the answer. 

The tantalizing prospect of uranium is symbolized by a 
simple statement. One pound of uranium, which is about 
the size of a golf ball, is equal to 2,500,000 pounds of coal. 
Or if you want, 280,000 gallons of gasoline. 

This enormously compact energy source is of great con- 
sequence for world power resources, especially because the 
data revealed at Geneva showed quite clearly that we have 
more than enough uranium for future needs. The problem, 
however, of taking that pound of uranium and of wresting 
the energy from it is somewhat analogous to the over- 
simplification that could be applied to gasoline. 

You could take a little gasoline and say: “Well, here's 
the energy.” But to take a gallon of gasoline and to make 
that do useful work and propel a four-wheeled vehicle for 
twenty miles has required half a century of the gradual 
evolution and perfection of the internal combustion engine. 
I think that, in the case of atomic power, we are at an early 
stage—still about the Model T stage of atomic power devel- 
opment. 
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And at the present time the real difficulty with atomic 
power for us, in this well-endowed country, is that it will 
require a very high capital cost, at least once again as much, 
perhaps 50 per cent as much, as our present installations 
in thermal power in coal-steam stations. 

And even though we believe that we can cut the cost in 
the future, at the present time we have to depend for our 
optimism upon the fact that future models will be more 
efficient. I have no doubt they will be. To try and predicate 
all of your estimates of atomic power and its economy upon 
a present design of a plant is like trying to say that the 
Kittyhawk airplane should be compared with the B-47 
There are a large number of gradual evolutions between these 
two. And this is going to happen in atomic power. 

What we are trying to do now is to condense some of 
this development. This is being accelerated under President 
Eisenhower's direction to try and bring the gift of atomic 
energy to other countries. 

I would warn you, however, in thinking too naively 
about how much this can mean to under-developed coun- 
tries. What they need far more than atomic power is a 
broader program of across-the-board technological assistance 
To many countries which have no plugs, electricity doesn't 
mean much. And I think we thus superimpose our own 
kind of society upon their own low state of industrialization 

But there are countries to which it can mean a great 
deal, and even to our own country this will mean a very 
great deal when we are on the verge of exhausting some 
of our premium fuels. Even the most conservative estimates 
will show that by the end of this century we certainly will 
be exhausting some of these fuels. 

Thus at Geneva many of the under-developed countries 
had their appetites whetted, but some of them saw that it 
would be a long time before they would be helped. I do 
believe that our own industrialists, who displayed their 
products at Geneva, and who were anxious to take orders, 
saw that there was in fact an overseas market. But they were 
not in a position to take the orders, because there are still 
certain limitations. 

One of these is that in order to have a real export business 
in atomic power, you have to be able to give these countries 
the fuel. At the present time, we have over two-score bilateral 
agreements with foreign countries. But we have these only 
on the basis of what we call research-type or low-power 
reactors. A total amount of six kilograms of material, 13 
pounds, of this fissionable material is involved. 

There is one real hickey in this business. One of the things 
that is giving the United States Government a lot of prob- 
lems is simply this: the self-same materia] that can be used 
for producing atomic electricity is the very material that 
is useful for making bombs. If you will accelerate a country’s 
nuclear power capacity, then you will also accelerate the 
day whefi that country will have bombs. 

This is not a thing to be taken lightly. We do not as 
yet have international control of atomic energy, although 
things are looking up in that area. 

The real problem, then, as I see it, is the existing stocks 
of these enormously explosive materials. I can hardly even 
begin to describe how much potency there is in the above- 
the-ground stocks of uranium and its derivatives. To do this 
justice requires that one take and do this on a kind of 
gradual basis, to bring you into a position to appreciate 
what the units of destruction are: 

Just looking back over the short span of ten years, we 
used to think of A-bombs that were the equivalent of 20,000 
tons of TNT. Today we have a bomb, a practical bomb, a 
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deliverable bomb, a droppable bomb, of 20 million tons of 
TNT. And this bomb is not—although it is a thousand times 
more powerful than the bomb of a decade ago—it is not 
a thousand times more costly. In fact, it is quite cheap to 
make. That is something we did not anticipate. 

We set out to make a hydrogen bomb, but we really 
didn’t quite succeed. There was a detour. And the detour 
proved to be a much better way of doing the job than the 
original way would have been. 

We made a super-bomb, and it is a revolutionary weapon 
in the history of this planet—so revolutionary that I believe 
that if its true implications are understood, that then there 
will be no war. 

Let me spell out to you very quickly what the dimensions 
of this revolutionary weapon are. I have already mentioned 
its great power, but that in a sense is no different from the 
power of other weapons, because it is measured in terms 
of the blast and the heat. And these things are, although 
bigger, still of a somewhat confining area. 

But now, here are the really new aspects of it. First, this 
bomb is a radioactive weapon. The phenomenon of radio- 
active fall-out is involved. One of these bombs, instead of 
producing merely lethal effects from blasting and heat over 
a few hundred square miles, can spread that same devastation 
over 7,000 or 10,000 or 20,000 square miles, depending upon 
the power of the weapon. 

So it is the area which is involved, and this strikes at one 
of the fundamental dimensions of warfare. 

The second revolutionary aspect is the time dimension. 
This is something which is unique in the history of war. 
Namely, that in all previous types of weapons, the weapon 
was shot and then it was over. The effect persisted for only 
a short time. 
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With this radioactivity, which comes from this super- 
bomb, the persistence is measured in days, weeks, and months. 
When you couple that with a large area, and with the long 
time that it takes for this to die out, you have, to my way 
of thinking, a truly revolutionary weapon. 


Then, as if that weren’t enough, there is even a third 
effect, the dimensions of which we are just beginning to 
perceive. One of these specific radioactivities involved, one 
specific element, is known as strontium, which resembles 
calcium in its metabolism. It is produced in the bomb in not 
too large amounts, but it takes only a speck of this material 
to be quite lethal. This material has a half-life of 27 years. 
Half-life can be demonstrated rather easily by showing that 
if you take a glass of water that is full (let’s say that this 
material in here is not water, but is a special form of water 
I have just invented, with a half-life of five seconds), and if 
every five seconds you pour half of that water out, then as 
five seconds more go by, pour out half of that, and then again 
half every five seconds, you see you eventually end up with 
practically nothing. But there will be a few molecules lefe, 
even after thousands of years. This half-life of 27 years is 
quite long. 

This material can be incorporated as a biospheric con- 
taminant, coming in food supply through cattle that graze 
on lands. It can become a much more pervasive type of 
hazard than the actual gross radioactivity itself in the im- 
mediate fall-out. It can even extend over greater areas. 

Some of the radioactivity from the bomb actually travels 
around the world. It is, as a matter of fact, by this technique 
that we found out about the first Russian A-bomb. 


However, some of the material which comes down 10,000 
miles away, will be radioactive. But it all depends upon 
how you measure the radioactivity. Fortunately, in the case 
of very large explosions, of the kind that we set off in 
the Pacific, measured in millions of tons of TNT, this type 
of explosion puts its material so far up in the stratosphere, 
and the particles are so fine, that they travel round and 
round the world. You can measure them as they make their 
circles. As long as they are up there they don’t hurt you 
down here, which is extremely fortunate, because the radio- 
active dosage then is very much reduced. 


This has one delightful feature from the standpoint of 
an aggressor. If he slaps you with a saturation attack upon 
your continent, let’s say the United States, and were to blast 
you with 500 million tons equivalent of these bombs, then 
the radioactivity that would reach Russia would probably 
be not even a health hazard or a most conservative basis. 
Less than one roentgen of radiation. 

This means that the principle of retroaction is not valid. 
But if you apply the concept of mutual retaliation, or instant 
retaliation, then the local fall-out in the Soviet Union would 
be more than enough to bottle up the whole civilized part 
of Russia under a vast, radioactive mist. 

I think that this brief description at the end of this talk 
should convince you that we have entered upon an era of 
nuclear weapons which is beyond the dimensions of the era 
which we cracked open in 1945. It is completely different. 
One of the reasons I have tried to emphasize these things 
is that I believe they themselves are hopeful. Because if 
there is mutual understanding of the lethality of this weapon, 
then I believe you have the possibility for what would be 
the greatest blessing to this planet since the birth of Christ; 
namely, the banishing of war as a means of settling inter- 
national disputes. Ir seems to me that’s the most optimistic 
and the best thing with which I can end this short talk. 





